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‘“‘God’s true priest is always free; 
Free, the needed truth to speak, 
Right the wronged, and raise the weak. 
Watching on the hills of Faith, 
Listening what the Spirit saith 
Of the dim-seen light afar, 
Growing like a nearing star. 
Like the sier of Patmos gazing 
On the glory downward blazing; 
Till upon Earth's grateful sod 
Rests the city of our God!” 
—Whittier. 


—~+ + 


SINCE his meaning isso clear, our readers 
need hardly quarrel with Mr. Dole for his 
use of the term Christian in his earnest plea 
for political conscience in church members. 
it is doubtless true, however, that many a 
‘pagan,’’ both in ancient and in modern 
times, has had that high sense of political 
duty which so many Christians lack,—and 
this not in spite of, but in some cases be- 
cause of their pagn condition. 


—~<+ + > 


BrRotTHER Doutuit of Shelbyville, after 
three years of trying to do without it, has 
come back again into the possession of Our 
Best Words. It will be a monthly for the 
present, with the old motto, ‘‘In Essentials, 
Unity; In Non-Essentials, Liberty; In All 
Things, Charity.” We trust that the old 
fight which called Our Best Words into 
being is over with, even for Brother Douthit, 
and that he comes into the arena with the 
old courage to fight new foes, foes worthy of 
his steel. | 


UNITY 


An Advocate of Universal Religion and a Coeworker witb all Free Churches. 


Chicago, November 8, 1894. 


THE State University of Illinois is coming 
to the front. Its new president, Dr. Andrew 
». Draper, is to be inaugurated, and the new 
Engineering Building to be dedicated, onthe 
15th of this month. Gov. Altgeld will pre- 
side and Dr. C. K. Adams of the University 
of Wisconsin will make the address. This 
Engineering Hall, it is claimed, will be the 
finest in the country, Over four hundred 
engineering students were present last year. 
Where are the four hundred who are study- 
ing ethical engineering and who are getting 
ready to direct the men who are to do the 
engineering in the ways of life? 


+--+. 


IN another column our readers will find a 
full outline of the program of the Streator 
Congress. Do not consider the success of 
the meeting a foregone conclusion and stay 
at home, leaving others to bear the brunt of 
the problems. Do not consider it a foregone 
failure nor put a mean motive or small meas- 
ure toits purposes until you yourself have 
studied it. Let the believer, the skeptic and 
the foe of the Congress movement try tocome 
and see for themselves. Necessarily this 
Congress movement has most significance to 
the outsider, the unchurched, the lonely lib- 
eral in the smaller towns and country places. 
We appeal particularly to such to come to 
this church of the isolated, this movement 
of thought that reaches out forthem. Come 
as individuals. Let us feel your needs and 
know your feelings. 


—~+ + 


Unity has received a long, thoughtful and 
carefully written essay on the relation be- 
tween ethics and religion, suggested by a 
sentence in our recent utterance on the 
National Unitarian Conference’s ‘‘Tempo.- 
rary Settlement.”” The essay is so well writ- 
ten and there is so great a need for clear 
thought in regard to the relation between 
these two important concepts that, although 
we cannot agree with all that the writer says, 
we should be glad to put the discussion be- 
fore our readers if the necessary space were 
at our disposal; but as the article itself is 
longer than a sermon and would doubtless 
call out a number of replies, and as there are 
at present many things pressing upon the 
limits of our little paper, we cannot publish 
it. It isapparently signed by a mom de plume, 
and as the writer’s address is not given, we 
take this method of informing him that the 
MS. will be held until it is called for. 


—~<-2— 


NuMBER two of the Ojfen Church, pub- 
lished in East Lexington, Massachusetts, and 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 37. 


edited by Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, isbefore us; a 
little monthly sheet showing the literary skill 
which the editor has displayed in larger 
fields. Its sixteen columns, all given to 
reading matter, no space given to advertise- 
ment, contain much news of the higher kind, 
to those who are trying to find out howto fita 
church into the needs and lives of today. The 
openness which this paper particularly es- 
pouses is the open door seven days in the 
week, but that openness will necessitate, as 
the editor intimates, the other openness. It 
must be the church of the open mind ard the 
open heartthat isto be the church of the open 
door and the open hand. Denominational 
names and sectarian interests necessarily re- 
tire to the background, become secondary and 
imperative, to the church that accepts the 
unimportant as its parish. We welcome the 
Open Church. It hasadivine message. Let 
it be heard and heeded. 


WE have seen, in rude wood cut, a repro- 
duction of a picture which Gabriel Max has 
presented to Professor Haeckel, the great 
German scientist, onhis sixtieth anniversary, 
It is an anthropological study, a picture that 
tries to show life on the borderland of 
humanity, a little beyond the highest of 
apes, a little below the lowest of men; hairy, 
clumsy in body, but with faces through which 
the light of prophesy already gleams; such 
faces, pathetic, impressive and most profit- 
able for study! The reflections awakened 
by this newspaper cut make us to wish fora 
glimpse at the original. How life deepens 
and the thought of the soul is sanctified as 
we trace it back through the long vistas, 
not only to prehistoric but prehuman ages. 
And if the ‘‘long back,” why not the ‘‘long 
forward?’ Who will presume to say that 
we have arrived? Alas for the philosophy 
that gives to man or church or state the de- 
lusive joy of having attained! Safety and 
strength are only forsuch asaspire. Brown- 
ing, in his ‘*Paracelsus,’’ has shown how 
calamitous were the periods in the life of his 
hero in which he seemedto haveattained; 
how splendid were the periods in which he 


aspired. 
—~+ + 


Cuicaco has broken, this week, into the 
annual glory of the Chrysanthemum show, 
more beautiful than ever. How full of po- 
etry, aye, and of prophesy, is this latter day 
triumph of the florist. Nearly twenty-four 
hundred years ago Confucius spoke of its 
‘‘vellow glory.” But tothe western world, 
fifty years ago, there were but twenty-seven 
varieties known to the English gardener, In 
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the past twenty years, upwards of three 
thousand varieties have been developed, 
most of them by what Darwincalled ‘‘bud 
variation, or sports.’’ Man’s intelligence 
fitting into the divine potency has now cre- 
ated these splendid disks and globes of white 
and gold, brown and purple. This year 
the triumphant varieties seem to be the 
‘‘Ivory,” the ‘‘Queen” and the ‘‘Major Bon- 
afon.”” Next year there will be others and 
still better, and the growers will not con- 
sider themselves disrespectful to these varie- 
ties nor disloyal to the achievements of today 
because they have pushed forward towards 
newer forms and higher development. Why 
should we beso fearful of progress in the 
higher gardens of the spirit, so distrustful 
of a new bloom and suspicious of any talk of 
new varieties? 


I $$ nee 


Editorial Wanderings. 


‘(Is there such another campus as Cornell’s 
in the wide world?” This is the perennial 
question which springs spontaneously to the 
lips of every visitor who stands upon the 
classic heights overlooking the pretty Ith- 
aca, the picturesque hill slope beyond and 
the fairy lake reaching away to the north- 
ward. Five years had elapsed since the edi- 
tor of Unity had visited this hill. Since 
that time three noble buildings have been 
added to the interesting group: the great 
Library Building, the Law Building and the 
Chemical Building. The architecture con- 
firmsthe impression that Cornell is one of 
the most modern of universities. Itis the 
least conventional inits surroundings and 
perhaps in its work. It is a child of the 
new day. We could not but contrast the 
buildings of Cornell with those of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of which Chicago is justly 
proud. The architecture of the Chicago 
buildings is more elaborate; any one of them 
is finer than anything at Cornell, but the 
uniformity may eventually bring a burden of 
excellence from which Cornell escapes. 
There is a monotony of beauty that is not 
beautiful. 

The editor’s mission at Cornell this time 
was the same as that of five years ago,—to 
preach in the Sage Chapel. And what a 
chance it was! The last Sundayin October 
was ofthe perfect kind. The glens, ravines 
and cataracts wooed most bewitchingly; but 
the Sage Chapel was crowdedin the morning 
and well-filled in the afternoon with bright 
faces, alert and buoyant life. Sage Chapel 
is of itself a pretty bit of Gothic architecture, 
seating some seven or eight hundred. But 
even here the beautiful stained window 
bearing the name as well as the face and fig- 
ure of ‘‘Sain?’’ Florence Nightingale; another 
window with a Madonna having the face of 
a beloved wife of a former president of the 
university; and the recumbent statue of Ezra 
Cornell with his boots on, inthe mortuary 
chapel,—again give the refreshing impres- 
sion that a modern spirit pervades the Cor- 
nell University. 

O! it is great to go to college just for two 
days! One learns a lot of things even in that 
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time. What a privilege it must be to go for 
four years, and how much a graduate ought to 
know. In these two days we saw the blood 
rivers flow through the gills of a mud-puppy. 
We learned the proper name of that interest- 
ing Darwinian link between the fish and the 
reptile, the fellow that has a lung but doesn’t 
quite trust it, andso keeps his gills for an 
emergency; but like other collegiates, we 
have forgotten the Latin. We were per- 
mitted to visit the lower regions of the bio- 
logical department; saw the hundred or 
more cats happily basking in the sun all un- 
consciously awaiting their euthanasia, when 
they will take the chloroform road to their 
humble science service. Here we picked up 
a few more points for that sermon on vivi- 
section which has been promised for halfa 
dozen years but is not yet ripe. 

In these two days we heard the head pro- 
fessor in English literature, the oracle and 
seer, Prof. Corson, lecture on—Divorce! but 
then not from the Chicago or Dakota stand- 
point, but from the Miltonian; and has not 
John Milton written on divorce, as indeed he 
has written on most modern subjects, ina 
surprisingly modern spirit, as the learned 
doctor showed us? 

Again we dined with one of the three or 
four men in the United States who is able to 
read some kind of books on the ‘‘quater- 
nions’’ or something of that kind. We could 
not commune with Prof. Oliver over the 
problems of the ‘‘fourth dimension,’’ but we 
did have blessed fellowship with him over 
the higher problems of morality and religion 
as represented by the latest efforts and fresh- 
est hope of the race. 

Two sermons on the hill left strength for 
a third one on Sunday evening in the new 
Unitarian church down town. Then we 
stayed over on Monday for the sake of a long 
ride that brought the nearer acquaintance 
with its pastor, Brother Scott, and that, in 
the evening, we might perhaps lift a little 
bit at the heavy load he is carrying, by giv- 
ing an impromptu lecture on ‘‘The Parlia- 
ment of Religions and What Is to Follow.” 

Is the new church at Ithaca, born out of 
fire, pretty? Yes, quite so, but the $4,000 
debt over and above the utmost resources of 
the home workers (and how they have 
worked and are working!) is not pretty. 
We wish the architect had pared off the 
spire and rubbed off some other favored 


features in order to have saved that $4,000 


burden, or a part of it. But now that it is 
done, and, as churches are done and archi- 
tects will do it, done economically, simply, 
beautifully, let the pastor’s heart be saved 
and the society’s hands be unshackled that 
they may apply themselves to the high work 
at hand, 

On the way home we found six hours for a 
visitation at Rochester, where in the happy 
home of the Gannett’s westudied anew some 
of the painful things which the Beatitudes 
impose upon life,—the perplexities of duty, 
the tragedies of thought, and the woes, not 
of ourselves but of the world. 

All this and so much more, if it could only 
be told, in four days absence from Chicago. 


November 8, 1894, 


Dear ‘‘Unity,’’ our work is not yet done. 
Our problems are not yet solved. Our obli. 
gations are not yet discharged. Let us wel. 
come the tasks, the perplexities, the joys and 
the agonies that are before us, such as are 
made possible and imperative by the privi- 
leges indicated in such a flying visit as this. 


Contributed and Selected 


There is no Death. 


Note: In response to an urgent request we publish this poem 
once more. 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore; 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The fvrest leaves 
Convert to life the viewless air; 
The rocks disorganize to feed 
The hungry moss they bear. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 

Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 

They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The warm, sweet breath of May. 


There.is no death! The choicest gifts 
That Heaven hath kindly lent to Earth 
Are ever first to seek again 
The country of their birth. 


And all things that for growth or joy 
Are worthy of our love or care, 
Whose loss has left us desolate, 
Are safely garnered there, 


Though life becomes a desert waste, 
We know its fairest, sweetest flowers, 
Translated into Paradise, 
Adorn immortal bowers. 


The voice of bird-like melody 

That we have missed and mourned so long, 
Now mingles with the angel choir 

In everlasting song. 


There is no death! Although we grieve 
When beautiful, familiar forms 

That we have learned to love are torn 
From our embracing arms,— 


Although with bowed and breaking heart, 
With sable garb and silent tread, 

We bear their senseless dust to rest 
And say that they are ‘‘dead,’’— 


They are not dead! They have but passed 
Beyond the mists that blind us here, 
Into the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere, 


They have but dpdpped their robe of clay 
To put their shining raiment on; 

They have not wandered far away, 
They are not ‘‘lost’’ nor **gone.”’ 


Though disenthralled and glorified, 
They still are here and love us yet; 

The dear ones they have left behind 
They never can forget. 


And sometimes, when our hearts grow faint 
Amid temptations fierce and deep, 

Or when the wildly sweeping waves 
Of grief or passion sweep, — 


We feel upon our fevered brow 
Their gentle touch, their breath of balm, 
Their arms enfold us, and our hearts 
Grow comforted and calm. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread— 
For all the boundless universe 
Is Life—there are no dead! 


—J. L. McCreery: 


November 8, 1894. 
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The Poet Preacher. 


An Address in the Memory of David Swing. 


BY DR. E. G. 


Among Biblical heroes, none has whetted 
the imagination of later generations to the 
degree that Solomon has. The bare outlines 
of his life as given in the Biblical record seem 
but a shadowy fringe to the glory of the sun 
which loving fancy dreamt had risen with 
this monarch’s reign to bless Israel. He 
was accredited with wonderful gifts. He un- 
derstood the whispered speech of the stars, 
the soft pleadings of the forests; he knew 
the secrets of the birds as they were warbled 
forth from bough to bough; what the ants in 
their council of war buried in the deepest of 
their hearts, Solomon was believed to have 
unraveled; the rivers ran but to tell him of 
their message and their ambition, and to 
inform him of the commission with which they 
were Charged; he understood all the languages 
that were spoken under heaven’s dome, and 
had power to command energies generally 
jealously guarded from the possession and 
ken of human minds. And more than this, 
itis said in the legends recording the won- 
der deeds of this Jewish king, that when he 
brought the holy ark into the temple, the 
very cedar wood which clothed the walls be- 
gan to bloom again, and as long as Solomon 
reigned the freshness of this transplanted 
denizen of the heights never waned or even 
gave signs of withering. 

All comparisons, of course, halt, and still, 
for one who knows these legendary and fan- 
ciful portraits of the Eastern monarch, the 
suggestion is ready at hand that one who had 
like gifts has departed from our midst. Sol- 
omon, famous for his wisdom, had powers 
not greater than in the providence of God 
were given unto him to do honor to whose 
memory we are gathered here this morning. 
Like unto Solomon he knew the speech of 
the trees and the tongues of the running 
brooks; like unto Solomon of the fable when 
he entered the temple, the very cedar wood 
began to bloom, and as long as he was pres- 
ent in the sanctuary the freshness did not 
pale and the perfume did not grow less. A 
miracle was wrought by his very tongue, and 
stone gave response, as it were, to the plead- 
ings of the softer human heart. 

The first hours of pungent grief always are 
heavy with the dull sense of a great loss. 
But perhaps the loss is but apparent, and 
the gain is all the more permanent. Ours 
then is the duty to measure our loss and bal- 
ance it over against the permanent posses- 
sion left in sacred trust with us by this life 
now closed. And yet we must confess that 
none there is that can do justice to its full- 
ness of gifts and powers. Yea, we must be 
modest and remember that perhaps posterity 
alone can gauge the influences for good this 
life sent forth in this large country. While 
we merely may lay the finger on the roots, our 
children will find shade and refreshment un- 
der the crown of the tree developed into 
beauty, 

Is not genius like those mighty rivers 
Whose sources are the constant anxiety of 
geographical explorers? However far we 
may penetrate into the caverns of their icy 
birthplaces, the actual spot whence they 
bubble out and the real secret of their 
mighty sweep eludes forever the grasp of the 
diligent searcher. | 

Who has laid his finger on the cradle of 
Rhine or Danube? None. Who can tell us 
why the Nile carries its strength? None. 

ho, why and how Congo was ushered into 


HIRSCH. 
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life? Asyet, none. Like these rivers, genius 
forever is an unread riddle. However far 
we may push back in our climb up the 
heights to the sources, there remains mys- 
tery unsolved, for genius is powerful reflec- 
tion of light divine, is revelation of God 
himself, 

And so, in this our search for the mighty 
sources of that river which has given refresh- 
ing waters to many thirsting lips,and has 
wooed forth flowers along many a bank and 
Strand, we are confronted with the old de- 
spair, if despair it be, that genius’ birth- 
place is curtained off from the eye of man; it 
is in the holy of holies where God’s presence 
abideth and into which even high priest can- 
not penetrate except with downcast face and 
in humble and unknowing reverence. 

None can tell whence the power came to 
our friend gone from us. Nevertheless, 
there is boot in the expedition up the heights; 
although the actual source be forever with- 
held from our knowledge we can trace the 
progress of the river after it has freed itself 
from the mother embrace of the Alpine 
range. We would not presume to lay bare 
the curtained cradle ot his strength and 
might and beauty—we would modestly in- 
quire into the currents contributory to his 
reservoir of power and might for good in our 
generation. 

The law seems to be well nigh universal 
that genius, at birth, is not beckoned to broad 
road-beds, but has to thread its way, a nar- 
row rill, down rough and steep mountain 
slopes. Our old Talmudic sages proverb 
this observation when they say: ‘Have ye 
heed unto the children of the poor, for from 
them shall go forth the light of truth.’”’ The 
exceptions to the rule prove the law. It is 
generally from the gloom of poverty that the 
brightness of genius shines forth—ease and 

affluence are not necessarily adverse to the 
formation of character and untoward to the 
steeling of ruder metal into elasticity, but 
certain it is that, where the divine fire is 
slumbering, the fans of poverty woo the 
blaze to break forth, while the softer zephyrs 
of affluence seem more frequently to be fated 
to lull to sleep the smouldering ember un- 
derneath the ashes. So many of our great- 
est men in Israel were kissed awake by the 
light midst the dusk of contracted outward 
circumstances. And outside of Israel, in 
America, the galaxy of fame is studded with 
stars whose first beam fell not from vaulted 
window of palace, but from the low opening 
of cottage and hut. 

Asa rule, it is not the city, again, with its 
luxurious wealth of refining influences, but 
it is the country, apparently poor in all those 
things which make for culture, that wings to 
flight innate poetic inspiration, and voices 
to preach and prophesy natural, sturdy, eth- 
icalenthusiasm. Mostof the poets of Amer. 
ica were children of the open country— held 
communion in their early days with the 
laughing brooklet and the growing flower, 
the green meadow, the sweet-scented clover, 
the struggling corn, the swaying wheat, the 
waving forest, the singing bird, the silence 
of wooded delland the mystery of the tangled 
ravine; not in the bustle and din and confu- 
sion and distraction of town, where commerce 
drives her chariots and selfishness celebrates 
her triumphs, doesit seem possible to nursery 
these tender children of light and love, of 
budding song and burning righteousness. 
In the purer, even if poorer, surroundings of 
country hamlet—in its hard school of strug- 
gle, in the farmer’s experience, appear to lie 
the conditions favorable for the growth of 
wider sympathies and the quickening of the 
mind toward truthand beauty, Ourlamented 
friend and teacher adds another name to the 
long roster of men come to eminence from 
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self-respecting poverty, who had slaked 
their thirst for refinement, though the wells 
of their early country home promised but a 
scant flow of these living waters. Hehad in- 
deed the giftof Solomon. Heunderstoodthe 
speech otf tree and the sermon of running 
brook. The dialect in which the queen bee 
marshalled her golden cuirassed host was not 
a foreign tongueto him; as was not the jargon 
of the ants legislating for their busy clan. 
He was the bosom friend of flower; he had 
mastered the secret of nature’s changing 
robes; he had often been a guest in the 
chamber where are stored the garments, lacy 
or fleecy or ermine seamed or flower gar- 
landed, of the seasons. Whence to him such 
wonderful knowledge? From his early days, 
from the schooling of the hours when he, a 
farmer's boy, followed the plow and handled 
the hoe andthe rake. Yea, no academy in 
town could have given him this understand- 
ing: tothe last of his days, in all that he ut- 
tered and in all that he thought, breathed the 
fresh fragrance, the purity of the country sky. 
Here one of the sources, though not THE 
source, of his power, for behind this knowl- 
edge of the language of nature was his mind, 
a revelation of the divine and therefore mys- 
tery shrouded from human analysis forever. 
The farmer’s boy, reading and interpreting 
nature’s signs and symbols, became a poet. 
Hard science reads the inscription of the 
Stars in terms of a fearful struggle. Each 
planet whirled along by the impulse of self- 
preservation, opposing with all of its volume 
the attraction of other heavenly wanderers— 
and as the planetary system is kept agoing 
by the lubrication of struggle and strife, so 
science, wherever her torch lights up the 
nooks and corners, points us to a battle field 
—a warfare that knows no truce—a bristling 
camp deaf to the sweeter carol of peace, or 
the consoling choral intoned after the fray 
and fight is o’er. For the sciences can only 
analyze, and analysis is dissolution—decom- 
position. A flower before the bar of the sci- 
ences is calyx, pistil, stamen, anther, pollen, 
carpel. The flower as a whole, with its mes- 
sage of beauty and of peace, science knoweth 
not and regardeth not. Where this scientific 
spirit of analysis prevails exclusively and 
points the compass for life’s ocean, the mean- 
ing of world necessarily is set in a minor key. 
War unending, never eveuting into peace,— 
should this not burden a human soul? What 
is this universe then but a vast machinery 
without purpose, without harmony even—a 
chaos spinning along, we know not why and 
we cannot tell to what issue. 

But what the scientist disregardeth, for it 
is not his concernto pay it court, that the 
poet remembereth, and where he, whose eye 
is weaponed with telescope or spectroscope 
or microscope, sees but the fearful scars of 
an endless struggle for existence, the poet, 
his eyes turned inwardly, beholds beauty and 
harmony. The love-tipped tongue of the 
poet sings the anthem of peace. The world 
is not enfolded in darkness, but is afloat in 
an ocean of light. Love’s tokens abound 
everywhere, we need but open our eyes to 
its beaming, playful, helpful and hopeful 
beckoning. 

The farmer’s boy who had learned in the 
schooling of his poor home—poor in exter. 
nalities,rich in the eternalities of life—to read 
aright by the key of love and light the hiero- 
glyphics of sky and soil, could not become 
the exponent of acreed of despair, nor the 
messenger of the call that we are doomed. 
He had to herald that view of life and of 
nature which exults that man from good pro- 
ceeds to better, and that the heavens are con- 
stantly unfolding new miracles, as the fields 
are intoning new melodies, in swelling 
chorus praising a justand good God who 
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leadeth all unto peace and final harmony. 

Professor Swing’s creed was that of an 
optimist, and oneof theroots of his unshaken 
and unshakable optimism is his early life 
that led him to know nature, as few are 
privileged to know her, in the glory of the 
flowers in the garden and the greatness of 
that mysterious goodness which awakens 
from the seed the blossom and fruit, and 
again husksin the bud and fruit the seed 
for a new life—an unending life. And if his 
farmer-boy days thus led him to solve the 
equation of world in terms of ordered beauty, 
his book studies later confirmed the impres- 
sion of his early years. Know yethat there 
was not inthe whole of America a greater 
classical scholar than he upon whose lips 
Sunday after Sunday the thousands hung 
with hunger of soul and in reverential admir- 
ation. The farmer boy of our western Ohio 
valley, was a great student of Athens and of 
Rome; knowing his Virgil as but few knew 
him, and his Plato as but few understood 
him; at home in the Roman senate as in the 
Greek areopagus—A‘schylus his daily com- 
panion and A‘neas the bosom friend of his 
hours of study! A miracle, this, almost, and 
yet truth and fact. Not that there are not 
greater philological scholars in this country 
or elsewhere, but philology is always busy 
with the dry bones. It construes and scans. 
It compares broken syllable with fragmen- 
tary accent. This ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ method 
has been the curse of classical studies in 
Germany and is beginning to stretch forth 
its octopus-like arms for new victims in our 
own schools. For soon will arise those 
among us to trumpet their find of an abnor- 
mal dative whereto to moor a new philolog- 
ical system! I am afraid lest, while they are 
rattling these dry bones, the living spark of 
classic culture be hidden from their blind 
eyes. 

Among this tribe of word anatomists Swing 
cannot be reckoned. Forhimclassic culture 
was an organic whole, and in the temple of 
this many-mansioned Nautilus he was a 
reverent minister. Greece, the people of 
beauty, had won his affection, andif any 
there ever was that appreciated the graces 
of the Greek muses, it was he. Beauty he 
had found in furrowed fields, and beauty’s 
echo set ahumming his heart’s harpstrings, 
through Homer and A‘tschylusand Sophocles 
and Demosthenes and Plato and Aristotle. 
This universe isa cosmos, beautiful harmony, 
is their jubilant affirmation. His studies in 
literature confirmed and complemented what 
the impressions of his early days had sug- 
gested. His mastership in classic lore is the 
second root of his optimism. 

Poets are always optimists. Pessimism 
never yet has founda poeticvoice. [Perhaps 
one or the other may have enriched litera- 
ture with dirge or lament. But even be- 
nighted Lenau in Germany and Leopardiin 
Italy do not disprove the contention that 
the poetic temper is essentially hopeful. The 
true poets have always clarioned forth the 
creed thatthrough theapparent strife events 
harmony, that night is prelude and pledgeof 
moreradiantday. Beautyandthecreed that 
all things are for the good, are factors of one 
equation. Our friend who was at homein ‘‘the 
garden’ and ‘‘the academy” of that wonder- 
ful people to whom we owe most of the ele- 
ments of our culture—indeed found cor- 
roborated by the genius of Art what the 
rougher touch of rustic tool had before 
taught him to readin the dialogues of the 
heavenly company, in the epos and lyric writ- 
ten in flowers and in ferns on the stretching 
and waving slopes of his home valley. 

Student of antiquity as he was, Professor 
Swing could not become a pessimist. The 
farmer boy, greatest of classical scholars, 
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had been touched by the live coal from the 
altar dedicated toa beliefin progress toward 
ultimate harmony, and inthe intrinsic essen- 
tial goodness and beauty of life, and in the 
unfolding purpose of God through individual 
experience, and His guidance ot the nations 
across the span of the ages. 


That as a theologian the man so prepared 
would not make of religion a mere archzo- 
logical museum of antediluvian specimens 
stands to reason. Loyal he was to the last 
to the church of his early days. Notthat he 
treasured the dead formula of creed as un- 
broken vases of truth, but he became the 
mouthpiece and translator for thousands of 
what is and was the most valuable posses- 
sion of his sect. Strange itis, but neverthe- 
less one may say it without fear of contra- 
diction, it was the suspected heretic who 
brought about the recognition by an ever-in- 
creasing multitude of thinking men and 
women of the best his mother church had 
been the guardian of. 


Say whatever you will about Calvinism; 
say that it is somber and suspicious of men; 
that it is narrow and uncharitable,—-this 
One pretention history verifies, and those 
that are free from bias must own that Puri- 
tan texture is woven of astrong moral fiber; 
that in the hard discipline of life, of self- 
discipline, curbing alike his love and his 
passions, the Puritan trains himself to be 
true to the supreme and eternal law—‘‘Thou 
oughtest.’’ In the ungainliest garble of the 
Calvinistic creed, there is to him who looks 
beneath the surface stored away a wealth of 
ethical dower which softer creeds and less 
cramped definitions lack, or at least are not 
as insistent to emphasize. 


In this sense, the farmer boy of the Ohio 
valley, the student of the Miami University, 
the classical scholar, the poet of the world of 
beauty, developed to be perhaps the most 
loyal son of the church which first led him 
to God’s altars and taught him to stammer 
the sacred words: God, love andimmortality 
and savior. Through all of his later as of 
his earlier sermons, ringsandruns an ethical 
spirit, bold and deep and sweet withal. And 
when he found that his church was apt to 
cling to externals and sacrifice the eternal 
verities of its historic mission, of his own 
resolution he left his parental communion, 
but it was with a heavy heart. He himself 
perhaps was not fully conscious of the gap, 
which widened asthe years lengthened, be- 
tween him and his early religious affiliations. 
It was not he, at all events, that delighted 
in the breach. Swing is the exponent of the 
inner forces quickening within the puritan 
form of presentation, and as an iconoclast, 
if iconoclast he be, he belongs to those,—as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said of Emerson— 
that have no hammer. _ He removed the 
idols with such tender touch that the very 
removal seemed an act of worship and of 
reverence. The prophet may be weaponed 
with hammer—the poet is with harp. Which 
will succeed? Who knoweth? Each one 
has mission and scope and duty and call, 
but certain it is that the harp’s invitation 
will be more readily accepted than the ham- 
mer’s clank, andthat the softer transmission 
and the tenderer transition will be less ofa 
shock than the bold surgeon’s knife which 
cuts atwain the new-born child from the old 
yet loving mother. 


The poet sang the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy of his own religious youth in tones so 
sweet that none knew, and perhaps he not 
himself,that idols were falling and altars were 
crumbling, that a new world was rising—and 
still it was he who sang the birth song of 
this new world which necessarily is the bur- 
ial song of the old, but in the angel’s mea- 
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sure, ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis, peace on earth to 
men of good will!”’ 

As a theologian, Swing merely carried out 
his poetic mission: he was the reformer who 
conciliated, led on but did not estrange—he 
was the focal point where two worlds met, 
each receiving from him rich tribute of love, 
reverence, light, but each hearing from his 
lips the call for new and higher possibilities. 
Itis often thought by many who are thought- 
less, that liberalism, to be liberalism,must be 
negative; that the true liberal must deny God, 
Providence, immortality. And it is often 
deemed strange, if not an inconsistency, by 
men who are not Christians and never have 
been under the influence of an early Chris- 
tian education, that liberal men in the Chris. 
tian pulpit will continue to speak of the 
Christ and will not cease laying the immor- 
telles of reverent affectionate love at the feet 
of the thorn-crowned prophet of Nazareth, 
Such pseudo-liberalism of mere denial betrays 
only theignorance of him who professing it 
in self-sufficient conceit would criticise as in- 
consistent or disloyal the positive assertions 
of others, who, to say the least,are as liberal] 
as he—yea, more liberal than he, because 
while he does not understand they do under. 
stand, that the pathway of progressive truth 
is evolution and not revolution. 

Is there so much new truth, afterall? The 
unfolding process of liberalizing is indeed 
but a process of deepening and broadening 
the old river, which at first, indeed, was a 
narrow rill, but is, even in the moment of its 
juncture with the ocean, still the child of 
the earlier days and of the distant mountain 
peak. The Rhine isone from his Gothard 
birthplace to the Holland burial place—is 
one,if narrow at first and broad at last— is one 
throughout the length of his winding course. 
And so is the current of truth and liberal un- 
folding of truth but the sweep of ome stream. 
Truth digs its own new channels and feeds 
them from the parental stream. 

We do not announce a new truth—we 
preach the old truth, if possible deepened 
and broadened and burnished and purified. 
But before we were, the prophet had pro- 
fessed. It was not we that found or formu- 
lated the announcement of the better life, 
Isaiah and his school had sounded it before 
we were born. All the principles of society 
to be re-constituted today are contained in 
the sermon of Isaiah and his like. 

Historical continuity is the condition of 
liberal—truly liberal work for fruitage. This 
condition the liberal may not disregard if his 
labor be other than the mere removing of 
ruins and the making of room for others. In 
this spirit our poet preacher of beauty 
ploughed and planted. Asa poet he could 
not make the universe equal to a tantalizing 
zero, or a negative. He read its higher 
value as the revelation of God, without at- 
tempting to define God or to confine Him he 
found Him in the play of those wonderful 
forces round about us. And in thesteps by 
which humanity scaled the heights and ar- 
rived at its present position, he recognized 
the working of Him, not ourselves, making 
for righteousness. He 
‘‘Doubted not that through the ages one increasing purpose 

runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns.’’ 

The poet must be God-intoxicated, and 
God-intoxicated was Swing. His liberalism 
therefore was of true fiber. Atheist is not 
liberal. Atheist at best is the scavenger 
that removes mudand dirtand filth. But to 
plant the flowers more is needed than the dung- 
hill and what the dung-hill holds. To woo 
the flower into beauty there needs much 
more than the phosphates—there needs the 
seed of the flower.. Has atheism evél 
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scattered seed or ripened fruit? It owns 
what the garbage box can furnish and noth- 
ing more. 

Yea, the truest, the most liberal men are 
God-intoxicated. Many churches may idol 
a God thatis not God. If atheism is con- 
tent to be protest against this fetichism, one 
may bear with it, though not with its illib- 
eral arrogance! But when atheism would 
lay its heavy hand on the altar of nobler 
truth and on the truer service unto the living 
God, shall sound forth the warning: ‘‘Stay! 
lest thy hand be paralyzed,” as was the 
hand, in the story of the Bible, of him 
who touched impiously God’sown ark. God 
is. Such is the witness of the ages, their 
song and prophecy. And this God the lib- 
eral—this God our Professor Swing did 
preach SundayafterSunday. This beautiful 
world is notthe play-ground of blindchance, 
but isthe symbol of a mind all engrasping, 
and the sign of a love all enfolding. 

And this. life cannot be the end, is the 
second stanza of the poet’slay of hope. This 
is also the assurance of the thinker whose 
philosophy would complete the segment vis- 
ible into the whole circle! Kant, a second 
Columbus, in his discovery of a new conti- 
nentin the ocean of thought, a new world 
conception, vaticinates, for all his pure rea- 
son, of the immortality of soul; as indeed 
every poet has sung it from the heart; every 
troubled and perplexed mind crying out in 
the night for the light has found in this hope 
comfort. Our immortal friend, messenger 
of beauty, could not believe and did not be- 
lieve that after this life there would be less 
of beauty—or less of light; that sun and day 
would issue into primeval darkness and 
gloom. If thought alone had not whispered 
the brighter conception, his sense of beauty 
would have led him on to know and feel 
that the stars will twinkle on and the sun 
will shine on in the beyond wherever we 
may be. 

But as in his God belief he did not dogma- 
tize, so in his immortality belief he did not 
presume to draft the architectural design of 
that heavenly .zome or to regulate the de- 
tails of admission or exclusion. He was im- 
patient of all such arrogance. His poetic 
soul uttered its deepest convictions, and in 
imparting them to man and world he found 
stay and staff and satisfaction. 

And he believed in Christ. Why should 
he not? Who would denythat that name 
tokens for millions the best that world has 
ever seen or will see? But the Christ he 
taught was not a fact so much as a force. 
It was not a Christ that once had risen from 
the grave, but a Christ that is still rising 
from the sepulchre. His gospel was nota 
redemption that once had taken place, but 
aredemption that is to take place now, every 
day. The Christ as preached by Swing is one 
way of stating the belief, which is certainly 
Ours, in the continued life of lovein man and 
through man in humanity. Christ to the 
Christian is the sublime formula hallowed by 
age and haloed by reverence. The sterner 
reformer, perhaps, wielding the axe which 
Abraham laid to the fathers’ idols, might not 
have used the old term. But blessed be his 
use of the old term, for had he used another, 
many ears would have been deaf to his mes- 
Sage that now were opened to the sweeter 
call of the better future through the Christ- 
like life and the Christlike power for all the 
eternities. And he believed that in the per- 
sonal Jesus was foreshadowed the peace of 
all good to be; he was certain that the words 
which fell from the lips of prophet of Naza- 
reth contained in an intensity, shared by the 
words of no other mortal, the essence of the 
divine; that the one life in Jerusalem and 
the one death on Golgotha were type of the 
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life of humanity and its death unto a newer 
and nobler life. 

Christ is, after all, an ideal. Each one 
has his own God, and each one builds his 
own Christ. I have a Christ in whom I be- 
lieve, and so have you. Wemay perhaps 
not call it with a Greek name, ‘‘Christ’’—we 
may use the old Hebrew word ‘‘Messiah’’; 
but whosoever would from the imperfect pro- 
ceed to the perfect, must be filled with the 
messianic spirit! Swing construed for him- 
self his Jesus. The critical scholar of the 
German school may, perhaps, have shaken 
his head and had this to object and that to 
find fault with; andthe old orthodox, per- 
haps, may have joined the liberal of the Dutch 
and German universities and pointed out here 
want of logic and there want of definiteness. 
What mattered that to the poet? The artist 
painted a Christ so perfect that whoever be- 
held his face was liftedup andinspired. The 
Christology of Swing as much as anything 
that he did belongs tothe domain of the arts, 
and Canon Farrar, writing his book on Christ 
as conceived by artists, might add a chapter 
on the Christ conception of Swing. 

Happy the age that treasures his Christ 
conception. Happy the generation that is 
eager to behold this bright ideal outlook and 
uplook into the possibilities of a redemption 
of man as pointed to by the poet whose harp 
is, alas! now broken, and whose song is, alas! 
now hushed in silence. 

The theologian was but the frame of the 
man, andthe man eclipsed in his glory the 
theologian. Notthat Swing was not yeoman 
or did not take yeoman’s part in attack or de- 
fense. His rapier was sharp at point and at 
edge, but so good a fencer was he that when 
he thrust the opponent felt no pain. 

He was a great humorist, and withal a 
keen satirist. The poet of beauty makes 
light of the faults of men, of the small 
touches of black that at intervals discolor a 
beautiful field of glow. The world is beau- 
tiful and life is unto beauty, and God leads the 
world unto justice, and Christ rises from the 
grave to free men from the shackles of slav- 
ery: Why then lose patience with the faults 
and follies of men? Let us laugh them 
away. Thisis the natural conclusion of the 
poet temperament, and so our poet preacher 
laughed the faults of men away and the frail- 
ties of women. In his polemics his humor 
and his satire, keen and sharp,and yet unof- 
fending, stood him in good stead. Who 
has characterized the ingrained stolidity of 
current theology better than he did even in 
his last utterance? It travels in an ox cart 
when all other thought is whirling along in 
an electric chariot. An ox cart may be said 
to circuit the world in twenty years—-but an 
electric chariot covers the distance in eighty 
days perhaps, and we would rather go with 
the electric chariot than with the slow and 
steady ox cart. So might be piled one upon 
he other countless quaint but telling effects, 
of his humor, all classic in construction and 
barbed to have results which the bolder at- 
tack of passion cannot boast even in its 
greatest successes. 

It almost goes without saying that our 
lamented guide and teacher was never so 
eloquent as when he pleaded for justice; 
that his sympathies bubbled forth a crystal 
spring to refresh those that were down-trod- 
den. As Jews, especially, owe we a debt of 
gratitude to his memory. Hespoke for us 
when there were but few to speak. He 
pleaded with those who degraded their 
Christianity,who, professing to be Christlike, 
were demonlike, robbed human beings of all 
that could help their humanity. When the 
tidal wave of misery sent on its errand by 
Russian cruelty swept across the ocean to 
our shores, he bade the refugees welcome, 
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denouncing with flaming tongue a system of 
church and state craft which could rob of 
home and almost of life, millions of our 
brothers. 

And so he pleaded for the negro in the 
South, for the evicted in Ireland; wherever 
persecution raised her hydra head and from 
serpent tongue hissed forth its poisoned 
message of distrust, he pleaded for the larger 
love. 

He was a patriot. His sympathies em- 
braced the world, and yet he understood full 
well that the large universe is 2 great stellar 
family in which each planet has its own orbit 
and its own eliptic, the ideal being the 
center, the sun, around which each one in its 
own path, butin company with the others, 
doth travel. So humanity is not made up of 
bare men—itis made up of men in historic 
communities and under historic conditions; 
is made up of men that have a family, that be- 
long to a town, that are gathered in astate, is 
made up of men that belong to anation. And 
we belong, this he felt, to the American 
nation—one of the missionary nations of the 
world if she were true to her divine appoint- 
ment—the ensign bearer of liberty and of 
love. Ah, he loved this America and gave © 
the best he had to give of thought and of 
passion to the glorious banner of the Union. 

His sermons may not have been models of 
theological construction. They may not 
have passed muster where the professor of 
homiletics reviews the exercises of pupils; 
but children of beauty, they carried convic- 
tion and thus directed aright the better incli- 
nations of the human heart to love humanity 
and still not to forget country, family, state, 
nation and city. 

And he had also a peculiar mission and 
position among usin these days of social dis- 
trust and social strife. We are all inclined 
to believe that the rich man, as such, has 
been and is in unholy league with all the 
satanic powers of hell. In the middle ages 
it was current superstition that stone might 
be turned to gold by alchemistic practices. 

There may be many today that argue that 
one who scales the height where money and 
wealth are found treasured, must be the con- 
federate of Mephistopheles or an adept in 
Mephistophelian arts and sciences. It was 
his mission to show the other side of the 
picture; that not necessarily with wealth 
goes want of character; that wealth is an op- 
portunity to which some are true, as poverty 
is an opportunity to which scme alone are 
true. Hehad been schooled in the hard 
college of a hard struggle in early days— 
struggle for bread, a struggle for the bread 
of life, physical, mental and moral, and cer- 
tainly his sympathy was with the strugglers; 
but as he had risen why should not everyone 
rise? He believed in energy of self. Hebe- 
lieved in the saving power of sobriety, in 
thrift, andineconomy. He did not believe 
and no one believes that there is a 
roya] road to ease and to peace, which we 
need but travel to make the goal; and thus, 
as the speaker of a society representative in 
its composition of the best in the city, he 
spoke to his friends of their duties to those 
outside of theircircle. But to those outside, 
he emphasized the knowledge, too, that not, 
as their distrust would lead them to believe, 
was the million always emblem of want of 
character or sluggishness of sympathies and 
of heart. His last message to us is indeed 
an appeal to be true to the American prin- 
ciples of liberty, of right and of duty—of re- 
gard one forthe other. Perhaps in the din 
and in the confusion of the battle now rag- 
ing, sO sweet a voice as his would have been 
drowned. Perhaps a sterner clarion note is 
needed to stir the rich to action and the poor 
to reflection; to despoil the impostors that 
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now shame the sunshine of our liberty, per- 
haps a stronger light is needed than that soft 
beaming beacon of love and of beauty which 
was his; but in his swan-song is undying ac- 
cent of truth. Itis for us to translate that 
note into the louder appeal of duty and obli- 
gation, would we save our institutions in this 
hour of danger. By those who heed Swing’s 
words our country will be lifted on the road 
to its final triumph—the solution of the social 


problem on a basis of equity and justice. 

Is, now, his going from usa loss? It 1s, 
and itis not. I saw a picture this very sum- 
mer in honor ofa great sculptor, charmed on 
canvas by as great an artist of the brush. 
Surrounded by his very works, lies on the 
bed of glory—the couch of death, the sculp- 
tor who framed into life in chaste marble 
the children of his genius. His breaking 
eye is kissed in the last lingering light of 
the setting sun bya fair nymph, the latest 
of the artist’s productions. What did the 
painter intend when in this wise he gathered 
around the death-bed of the sculptor all the 
works his fertile chisel had executed? 
Certainly this: the author of these children 
of the muses—their father in the flesh—may 
be transplanted, but they that with kiss send 
off him who made them, the nymphs, remain 
to beautify and inspire, to lift up others by 
informing them of him who hath gone. The 
great and good man’s love remains and his 
works abide. Swing is not dead to us. 

He does not belong to that long procession 

of the great and the glorious that [ beheld 
this summer on acanvas made propuetic by 
the imagination of a great painter---a long 
procession of the mighty of earth—Alexan- 
der, Napoleon, Frederick the Great, all rid- 
ing on in stately pageant over the bodies of 
dead and dying, and above them —these mon- 
archs and despots who sent unto death the 
thoasands, the very flower of their nations— 
over them with averted face and weeping 
eyes stands the Christ. In this procession 
Swing has no place. He was a man of 
peace. How beautiful on the mountain tops 
are the feet of him who announces peace on 
earth. He belongs to another procession 
over which the Christ hovers but to bless 
and not to weep; to those that made man 
better, not by the baptism of blood, but by 
the waters of purity and love and devotion 
and beauty. His works remain. He has 
not gone from us, and the immortality he so 
often put into sweet rhythm he himself is 
proof of. Is he not immortal? Some one 
has said, and has said it rightfully, Swing is 
the great gulf stream—a gulf stream of influ- 
ence, This influence will travel on as does 
the gulf stream, speeding becalmed ships, 
warming cold climates, tempering the winds 
for those in the grasp of a torrid sun, but 
preserving his individuality in the mighty 
flow—in the ebb and the tide of the ocean! 
A gulf stream of influence for the best, for 
the noblest, for the truest, the liberal thought 
of religion was he; achild of the muses, son 
of beauty, translating the speech of nature 
unto us, and transmitting the messages of 
the ages unto us, foretelling the glories of 
the future, speaking of the rising love of re- 
demption, of the beauty of the household of 
God the father, the unending life of each and 
all, he is now, as he wasin his life, the torch- 
bearer of a better outlook into life, and of a 
broader love to bind man to man, the chil- 
dren of one God rising into the glories of 
one Messianic kingdom. ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come’’ was oft his prayer. He has helped 
make that kingdom nearer, more real to us. 
Blessed be his name. M2937 p's “Dt. ‘‘The 
memory of this righteous one is a blessing.”’ 
Amen. 
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LESSON X. 


The Supremacy of the Papacy, 


Chronology: The Eleventh Century. The great scholar, 
Anselm, 1033-110¥. The great churchman, Hildebrand 
(Pope Gregory VII-), 1015-1085, An interesting story: 
Henry IV. at Conossa. 


I, POLITICAL DISORDERS. 


The ninth century opened in a blaze of 
glory, with the closing years 6df Charlemagne. 
It became one of the darkest of the Dark 
Ages. Disorders grew thick under his weak 
son, Louis; they rapidly multiplied under his 
three grandsons, who were worse than weak, 
and who, in 843, divided the empire among 
them into approximately what we know as 
Germany, France and ltaly. The perfect 
union of church and state had been an at- 
tractive policy, but cross purposes and rival 
ambitions brought innumerable conflicts. 
The ideal of one imperial power seemed re- 
alized for a time, but disrupting passions 
and divergent interests parted it into small 
pieces. The work nad to be started again 
down at the foundation, and the empire had 
to be slowly built up from manyunits. In 
each locality, some strong man held what he 
could get, and made himself the /ord of that 
region. His subordinates received tracts of 
land from him on condition of fealty and ser- 
vice. They inturn held the common people 
as serfs attached to this land. 

Out of these conditions arose what we call 
Feudalism (strong from goo to 1300), a social 
and political system based on the tenure of 
land. It grouped the people in various 
graded ranks, held fast by the circumstance 
of birth. It meant the supremacy of the 
local baron, exacting service of all below 
him and paying little attention to any one 
above. These barons built castles; lived a 
free, wild life, and engaged in perpetual 
intrigue, war and plunder. There was no 
central authority, no common purpose; and 
fortwo centuries western Europe presented 
a dismal scene. And yet, in all this tumult, 
some larger statecraft was slowly learned; 
small districts clustered into principalities, 
and the beginnings of nations were made. 
Also, in time the lower orders fought their 
way up toward independence and equality. 
Feudalism was a _ temporary expedient, 
which, for a while, gave a certain amount of 
local order. The powerful were ina sense 
protectors; the masses were taught and de- 
veloped through service. A rough school 
and yet a school, out of which came our 
modern times. 


Il. PAPAL DISGRACES. 


All these things made it hard for the 
church, which stood for unity and peace. 
The independence of local rulers stood in 
the way of papal policies; this made it difh- 
cult to win and discipline the people. The 
principle of heredity, central in feudalism, 
was opposed to the ideals of the gospel and 
the interests of the church. It built up 
powerful families with ambitions of their 
own. The church itself became feudadized. 
The bishop himself became a temporal lord, 
a great land-owner, a slave-owner, a worldly 
prince with an army of hisown. Here was 
a man who cared little about either religion 
or Rome. But more than*this: The baron 
insisted on making his pets church officials, 
regardless of the wishes of the pope. This 
led, in many places, to a very degraded 
clergy, men of impure lives, who neglected 
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their priestly duties, sided with rulers in 
oppression of the people, and. sold church 
positions to the highest bidder, the crime of 
simony. In time a corrupt clergy would 
lead to corrupt popes. It was not surpris. 
ing that in the tenth century the papal 
power at Rome fell into the hands of very 
bad men. The papacy became little more 
than a worldly government, and a very eyj| 
one, engaged in wars and sunk in debaucher- 
ies. The church was then very much de- 
graded; the power of the pope very much 
weakened. 

But here we must turn aside to look at an- 
other line of facts. As early as 600, Pope 
Gregory I. claimed that Constantine had 
given Italy tothe bishop of Rome, making 
him asupreme temporal ruler. This came 
to be called the donation of Constantine. 
The popes claimed that this had been re- 
newed by Pepin in 755 (who probably told the 
pope simply that he could keep what he 
could capture), and confirmed in a deed (now 
lost) by Charlemagne in 775. The truth 
seems to be that the donation of Constantine 
is a pure fiction, and that Charlemagne, 
while friendly to the church, for the support 
of which he established in 779 a general tax 
calledtithes, madeno such grant to the pope, 
for he actually ruled in Italy as in other parts 
of the empire. But on these claims was 
based (and is still based) the claim of the 
pope to temporal power in Rome. 

Papal ambition grew as the years passed, 
and sought tocreate supports for itself. About 
857 appeared what purported to be authorita- 
tive letters, decretals, from Clement, the suc- 
cessor of Peter at Rome, and his followers 
in that office, asserting the superiority of the 
pope to all earthly government, and his right 
to make and unmake kings. We now know 
that these were forgeries, and they are called 
the ‘‘Forged Decretals.’’ But for centuries 
they were used as genuine; they served the 
purpose of their creation; and upon these 
fictions the supremacy of the papacy was 
built. And yet, this papal power could not 
have been, built had there not been condi- 
tions, which made some such power necessary, 
which wise leaders skilfully used; and used, 
too, often for the good of human society. 
The Catholic now admits the spurious 
character of these decretals, but claims that 
the principle they embody was Jaid down by 
Jesus in the commission that he gave to 
Peter! What we know is that even Leo I. 
and his successors waited for the approval of 
the Roman emperor before assuming the 
papa] office, while in the tenth century the 
popes were virtually appointed by some one 
of the great secular powers. 


Ill, THE WORK OF HILDEBRAND. 


By about 1050, affairs were nearing a 
crisis along the lines just described. The 
barons, in Opposition to Rome, made their 
favorites bishops; the cause of religion was 
neglected; the papacy was weak and corrupt; 
the clergy were degraded and insubordinate. 
On the other hand, the secular governments 
did little for the higher instincts of civiliza- 
tion. There was a craving for some great 
leader who would bring order out of con- 
fusion, establish authority, and give unity. 
The claims of the pope to supremacy were 
bearing fruit, and many were looking in this 
direction for deliverance. And then Hilde- 
brand, a carpenter’s son, born in Tuscany, 
whose promise as a lad gained for him a good 
education, appeared upon the scene, to re- 
form the church and redeem society, by mak- 
ing the supremacy of the papacy a reality 
and infusing into it a new spirit. A man of 
immense resources, impressive bearing, 
powerful will, and tremendous energy, fot 
twenty-four years he directed six popes 1 
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asserting the authority of the papacy, and 
then for twelve years, 1073-1085, he was him- 
self pope, taking the name Gregory VII. 

Hildebrand was a great politician, who 
knew how to use one power against another, 
taking advantage of the jealousies of kings 
and the disorders of the time to gain his 

oint and advance the interests of Rome. 
He could touch men through their ambitions, 
leading some by their selfishness, while com- 
manding others by appeals to their better 
nature. These policies Rome has since fol- 
lowed; the papal system which he built up 
still endures. 

The particular things which he accom- 
plished were these: 1. He reformed the 
clergy, subjecting them to rigid discipline 
and inspiring them witha new spirit. He 
enforced the rule of celibacy, toward which 
the church had been growing; and this was 
done ina very hard and despotic manner. 
This gave the church a definite army, with 
no ties or ambitions except those that 
pointed churchward. 2, He put an end to 
‘lay investiture,” the privilege of the noble 
or king to appoint favorites to church posi- 
tions. This brought all ecclesiastics directly 
and solely under command of the pope. 3. 
He asserted and maintained the superiority 
of the papacy to all temporal powers, and 
the right of the pope to make and unmake 
kings, using against rulers the two weapons: 
exconmunication, which cuts the individual 
off from the church, and énterdict, which lays 
a whole nation under condemnation, so that 
no church can be opened and norite per- 
formed. 

It was the latter that brought Henry IV. 
to plead with him at Canossa, where he kept 
the king standing in the cold for four days 
before he would receive the royal penitent. 
Hildebrand is, then, an interesting, but not 
an attractive figure. A great character, doing 
some useful things, but too worldly, too 
hard, too artful. It was amost marvelous 
system that he built, a despotism represent- 
ing the supremacy of the intellect over brute 
force; but as unlike the spirit of Jesusas pos- 
sible. He died in exile from Rome, but his 
policy has been supreme in that city from 
that day until this. 


IV. THE CHURCH AS A RELIGIOUS ADMINISTRA. 
TION, 


Let us stop a moment and see what Chris- 
tianity has become. Instead of being, as 
originally, a free and independent congre- 
gation, cultivating a corporate life in the 
spiritof Jesus, the church has become a 
Scene of administration. The people are 
Passive spectators. The clergy are not ser- 
vants but a sacerdotal class, standing apart 
and ruling by fear rather than love. Instead 
of leading the people in instruction and fel- 
lowship and helpfulness, they administer to 
them sacraments and disciplines, chiefly 
through the mass and the confessional. Reli- 
gion, that was formerly a desire and practice 
of righteousness, is now largely an affair of 
ritual. 

The free and informal supper of the early 
church, a means of communion in the mem- 
ory and spirit of Jesus, has grown to be a 
Sacrifice (the mass), where God is supposed 
to become really incarnate in the bread and 
Wine, which, loaded with magical powers, 
bring God into touch with the soul to par- 
don, defend and save. About this time the 

iscussion arose respecting the manner in 
Which God is present in these elements, 
whether symbolically the body and blood of 

hrist, or actually made into the real body 
and blood of the Lord, the latter being called 
the theory of the ‘‘Real Presence.” And this 
theory prevailed—that\in the sacrifice of the 
Mass God mystically and miraculously comes 
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into the bread and wine, and, though they ap- 
pear outwardly the same as before, they are 
actually the real body of Christ (the change 
is called transubstantiation), to partake of 
which is the one great means of salvation. 
God himself is there to protect from Satan 
and give everlasting life. Finally the wine, 
or the cup, was withheld from the laity, 
chiefly for two reasons: (1) from motives of 
economy; and (2) from fear of desecration by 
spillingit. This is the Catholic practice to- 
day; but the bread in the form of a wafer 
(called the fos7) is given toall communicants, 

The public confession of the early time, 
connected with the beautiful grace of for- 
giveness, slowly changed into a sacramental 
rite, something with magical power in which 
a priest must participate. Leo I. insisted on 
private auricular confession. In the time of 
Hildebrand this was obligatory once a year. 
True confession, it was taught, includes 
three things: penitence of the heart, confes- 
sion by word of mouth to a priest, absolu- 
tion from punishment through some specific 
meritorious work,—a penance. For the latter 
a payment of money might be substituted, 
—called ‘‘the sale of indulgences.’’ The 
church asserted its power to pardon sin, and 
the terms on which it did this was am indul- 
gence. It assumed that true repentance went 
along withthe penance or payment; but this 
was not always the case, and around this 
point terrible abuses clustered. 

As the priest alone could administer these 
Sacraments, bringing God near in the mass 
and granting pardon in the confessional, the 
people themselves were destitute of religious 
action and saving grace. They were utterly 
helpless: all this must come from the priest. 
Itiseasy to see what a tremendous power 
this system gave the church. Especially as 
those were times ruled by terrible fear of 
Satan andhis omnipresent legion offriends, 
against whom the priesthood could alone pro- 
vide protection. Tothe people religion pre- 
sented itself either as deliverance from de- 
moniacalinfluence or the acquisition of merit 
through therites of the church, and for both 
purposes the priest was necessary. The 
priesthood saw nothing for the church to do 
but dispense these means of grace in mass 
and confessional. Religion had become an 
administration of sacraments. Thechurch, 
so equipped, was an engine of absolute and 
irresistible power, working sometimes in help- 
ful ways for the good of humanity, but more 
often in those days selfish in motive and 
despotic in spirit. 


See Allen “Christian History,’’ vol, 1., chaps, 1.-111., for a 
general survey of this field; Adams, ‘‘Civilization during the 
Middle Ages.’’chap 1x..gives an admirable account of Fendalism; 
Trench, ‘‘Medizval Church History,’’chap.1x,,presents an interest- 
ing sketch of Hildebrand; longer accounts, both Protestant and 
Catholic, may be found in Milman, ‘‘Latin Christianity,’’ book 
viu., chap 1., and Alzog, “Church History.” vol, 11., pp. 481-510; 
Bryce, ‘‘Holy Roman Empire,” chap x., discusses these subjects 
in. their larger relations; Stephens’s ‘‘Hildebrand and _ his 
Times” is a useful manual: Emerton, ‘‘Medizwval Europe,” chap. 
vill., gives an extended and valuable description of the times and 
struggle of Hildebrand. 


> Oo 
Questions on Lesson X. 


How does the Chambered Nautilus of Holmes’s 
poem build his shell? Do men thus build chambers 
out of which they must move if they would live and 
grow ? 

1. Feudalism. 

Was Feudalism the chamber of such a shell? Why did 
men build it? Why move out of it later? What new 
chamber did they move into? Are they moving out of 
monarchy now? Will they move out of democracy? 

2. Papacy. 

Is shell-building necessary for organic growth in religion? 
Do all religions build such chambered shells? What was 
one of the earliest chambers that Christianity built after it 
left the Hebrew chamber of its shell? What was the posi- 
tion of the pope at first? What new demands came with 
the spread of Christianity? What still larger demands with 
the fall of the Roman Empire? 

3. Papal Supremacy. 
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How did the church use the ‘‘donation’’ and the ‘‘de 
cretals’’ to build itself a larger chamber? How did this 
chamber affect Latin Christianity? How did it affect Eu- 
ropean civilization? What did Hildebrand have to do 
with it? How could a carpenter’s son become pope? 
How did this make the papacy stronger than hereditary 
monarchy? Is it *‘natural selection.’’ 

4. Lhe Mass and the Confessional. 

What was the Muss? How did it arise? How did the 
church use it? Was it a necessary chamber in the growing 
shell? 

What is meant by ‘‘penances?”” What by “indulgences?” 
How did they arise? Are they natural stage of growth? 
Do our children still pass through them? How did the 
Does any church still 
use hell as a penance and heaven as an indulgence? 

What chamber did the Protestants build? 


church use them and abuse them? 


tlow dothe 
books of the Bible, in their origin and use, resemble the 
‘forged decretals?’’ Can any chamber of any shell be 
made so strong that men cannot get out of it? Or so large 
that they cannot outgrow it? Do men have to come out of 
the Christian shell to reach their full stature? Will men 
ever outgrow shells altogether? 
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Sunday-School Notes. 


FRIENDS OF OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, 


The following, persons have shown their 
interest in the work of the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society by annual mem- 
bership contributions since the May meeting: 
Miss Donna Pervier, Mineral, N. Y 
Miss Alice L. Griggs, Chicago 
Mrs. E. T. Leonard, Chicago 
Mr. J. M. Wanzer, Chicago 
Mrs, J. M. Wanzer, Chicago 
Mrs. A. T. Streeter, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Rev. C, J. Bartlett, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Rev. Geo. B. Penney, Marietta, Ohio 
Mrs. Warren McArthur, Chicago 
Miss C. M. Allen, Geneseo, I]! 
Miss Mary L. Lord, Chicago (2 years)................ 2 
pare. 1. \. Belm, Coavenperty 1OWS: 66 eb oe ccc ce 
Rev. Anna J]. Morris, Mechanicstown, Md 
Rev, L. J. Duncan, Streator, Ill.(2 years) 2 
Mrs. M. H. Perkins, Chicago......... 
Mrs. Helen J. Kendall, Westfield, Wis. (3 years) 


Chas, 5s. Maxsom, 100 Ruyter, IN. Vek. ii ceiccscinckces : 
Mrs. Chas. H. Maxson, De Ruyter, N. Y............. I 
Mr. C. Howard Wilson, Greeley, Colo............... I 
Mr. H. W. Brown, Lincoln, Neb. (2 years).........., 2 
Miss Evelyn Walker, Chicage.... : I 

Total membership receipts to date.......... $26 


We hope that others will imitate the good 
example here set and send in their names 
and their money, as our expenses are unusu- 
ally heavy just now, owing to the publica- 
tion of the new edition of Mr. Blake’s Sun- 
day School Service Book, which will be out 
the first week of November. 

——_$—<—-- 

WATER IN THE TREATMENT OF TypHoIp. — 
Dr. Maillart ( Revue de Médicine, Paris, March 
10) favors the treatment of typhoid with 
large quantities of water. The patient should 
receive from five to six quarts of water daily 
during the febrile period. The results are 
progressive subsidence of the febrile process, 
disappearance of the dryness of the tongue, 
and a marked sedative influence upon the 
nervous, circulatory, and renal phenomena, 
probably owing to the oxidation, solution, 
and elimination of the toxins produced in 
the progress of the disease, and also of the 
dejecta. This mode of treatment has no 
noteworthy influence upon the course, the 


duration, or the evolution of the disease, is 
not attended with unpleasant complications, 
and is easy of application, 
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eral preaching and who desire to have such 
eh] preaching. are requested to communicate with 
ae the chairman of the Missionary Committee of 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


Post-office. capitalist and employer; and _ by others. 
; omni 3:07. uM. “Writs Liberal Church can 
. do for a Community.’’ By Dr, Thomas 
9 Wotes from the Ficld Kerr, of Rockford, followed by discus- 
. sai sion. 
PERSONS, who live wicre there is no lib-| &?: M- Addresses. 


mentals of religion, though differently named, 
and to see whether it is not possible for such 
forces to unite in a systematic and well-di- 
rected propaganda, in the interest of human- 
ity, and in quest of knowledge, justice, love 
and reverence. 
with this object within the state are requested 
to send delegations of three or more, and all 


All societies in sympathy 


individuals throughout the state who are in- 
terested, are cordially invited to come. A 
program which will consider vital questions 
of the present day is in course of preparation 
and will be duly announced, 
If the time is ripe for this onward step of 
the liberal forces anywhere, it is ripe in IIli- 
nois, Let us havea largeand earnest meet 
ing to prove that our faith is practical, and 
that our practice is worth our faith. 
For further particulars inquire of Rev. L. 
Streator, Ill., 
mittee, or of the undersigned. 

JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 
Gen’l Sec’y of the American Congress of 


J. Duncan, of the local com- 


Liberal Religious Societies. 
PROGRAM. 


‘TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 
8 p. M. Opening sermon by Dr. Hiram W. 
Thomas, Chicago. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 
g A.M. Devotional Meeting in charge of 
Rev. R. F. Johonnot. 


10A.M. Business. Appointment of Com 
mittees, etc. 
11 A.M. ‘*Whatare we Doing?’’ Short 


reports from localities represented. 

12:30 P, M. Adjournment. 

2p.M. ‘*What the Churches can do To- 
wards Solving the Present Social Prob- 
lem.’’ Paper by Rev. C. F. Bradley of 
Quincy. Discussion by John E. Wil- 
liams of Streator, for the laboring man; 
by Col. W. P. Rend of Chicago, for the 


1. ‘*The Change of front on the part of 
the Churches from Theology to Soci- 
ology,’ by Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. ‘**The Claims of the Future,’’ by Rev. 


| | | the American Congress of Liberal Religious Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and 
Hy Societies, Rev. A. W. GouLp, 175 Dear- others. 
met born street, Chicago. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
. 9 A. M. Devotional Meeting conducted 


by Rev. A. N. Alcott of Elgin. 


as completely as possible beforehand. Those 
arriving on Twvesday or on the following 
evening will report at the Opera House; 
those arriving during the day will go to Bel- 
videre Hall. 


Invitation. 
The Church of Good Will, of Streator, 
Ill., sends cordial greetings and a hearty wel- 
come to the Liberal Societies within the state, 
of whatever faith or name, and all other per- 
sons who desire to attend the meetings on 
November 20, 21 and 22, called for the pur- 
pose of organizing a State Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies, —extending to all the hos- 
pitality of our homes. Those intending to 
accept this hospitality will confer a favor by 
so informing the secretary of the church, 
Organized two years ago upon the unre 
stricted fellowship of a common humanity, 
and working in the common bond of desire to 
know the truth, to live the right and to help 
mankind, we are in full accord with the 
object of these meetings as stated in the call 
and have an experiential faith in the ripeness 
of the time. Therefore we bid you, come. 
W. H. LUKINSs, President. 
Mrs. CARRIE M. PLUMB, Secrefary. 
L. J. DUNCAN, Minister. 


Missouri Valley Conference. 
This conference will meet with Mr. Rob- 
ert’s church in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13 and 
14. There will be sermons by Mr. Fenn and 
Mr. Forbush, a paper by Mr. G. H. Putnam, 
of Carthage, Mo., and a Sunday-school Les- 
son conducted by Mr. Gould. 


Chicago. 
ALL SOULS CHURCH. 


Studies of Problems of American Citizen- 
ship were commenced at All Souls Church a 
week ago last Monday evening. This is the 
Philosophy section of the Unity Club. The 
aim is to study the questions of public policy 
which the citizens of this country are in their 
sovereign capacity called upon to decide. 
Both sides of each question are to be handled 


by experts. By hearing both sides of the 


cide intelligently than is the case where he 


hears but one side, and that side likely to be 
exaggerated because of the absence of the op. 
position. The subjects selected for the clagg 
by Dr. Small, Head Professor in Sociology, 
University of Chicago, are as follows: 
Should Single Persons and Married Mep 
over twenty-five years of age, who cannot 
Read and Write in their own language, be 
permitted to immigrate? 
Should the Springer Bill for Arbitration 
between Employer and Employee become a 
law? 
Should Employment Bureaus be conducted 
by the State of Illinois as in Ohio? 
Should there be a Department of Labor ip 
the President’s Cabinet? 
How Should Convict Labor be employed? 
Should there be a Compulsory Education 
Law providing for the teaching of Reading, 


Writing and Arithmetic in the English 
Language? 
Should all further Enfranchisement be 


based upon an Educational Qualification? 

Should National Party Lines be preserved 
in Municipal Elections? 

How best to Control the Liquor Traffic: 
High License, Prohibition, State Dispensaries, 

Should the Single Tax prevail? 

The first of the above topics was the sub- 
ject of last Monday evening’s discussion. 
Prof, Bemis of the University of Chicago, who 
is engaged in the University Extension Work, 
and whose specialty is Social Seience, took 
the neyative. ‘The affirmative was not repre- 
sented, as the change from the proposed 
study of James’s Psychology to Studies of 
Problems in American Citizenship had been 
decided upon only two weeks previous, 
Prof. Bemis occupied the time assigned for 
both the negative and affirmative, giving an 
exhaustive statement of the effects which 
immigration in general has upon the United 
States, and the effect also of illiteracy. The 
Professor has made a careful study of the 
question and presented a summary of the 
Statistics furnished by the Bureau of Immigra 


tion and of recent censuses. The increase of 


case the listener is in a better condition to de- 


immigration from eastern and _ southern 
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A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. The following persons 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. W. Gould, ‘*The Future of Religion” 
R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There Need of a 
Liberal Church?’’ J. Ll. Jones, ‘*The Parlia- 
ment of Religions and What Follows’’; H. 
W. Thomas, **The New Theology’; B. F. 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
of Science’; R. A White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘*The Thought 
of God.”’ 

The only charges will be the traveling ex- 
penses of the speakers. Places 
such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
Gould, 


mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


desiring 


Chairman of the Missionary Com- 


The Illinois Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies to be held at Streator, Illinois, 
November 20, 21 and 22. 


A State Congress of the Liberal Religious 
forces of Illinois will be held under the au- 
spices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies at Streator, Ill., November 
20, 21 and 22. Theofficers of the American 
Congress will have charge of the preparation 
and the meeting until it is able to organize 
itself. The object will be to foster the feel- 
ing of fraternity among those who are in 


10 A.M  ‘**What we can do Together,”’ 
by Rev. R. A. White of Chicago, Unz- 
versalist; Rev. Joseph Stolz, of Chi- 
cago, Jew: Rev. W. W. Fenn, of Chi- 
cago, President of the Illinois Unitarian 


Conference, Unitarian; Rev. R. B. 
Marsh, of Peoria, /ndependent. 

12:30 Pp. M. Adjournment. 

2p.M. ‘**The Unchurched: What can we 


do for and with them?” Introduction 
by B. F. Underwood, Editor of the 
Religio-Philosophical Fournal. Wiscus- 
sion by Rev. A. W. Gould, Chairman 
of the General Missionary Committee; 


Rev. J. L. Duncan, of Streator; Rev. A as Pe oo 
N. Alcott, of Elgin, and others. V\iee 
3 Pp. M. Business. .. Yas 
8p. M. Social Reception. aN 


Among the other speakers who are expected 
and have promised to speak are the following: 
Rev. Joseph Stolz, Chicago; Rev. B. RK. 
Bulkeley, Chicago; Rev. M. H. Harris, 
Chicago; Rev. M. J. Miller, Geneseo; Rev. 
Aaron J. Messing, Chicago; Rev. Frank 
M’ Alpine, Peoria. 


It is planned to have many short addresses, 
rather than a few long papers. Fellowship 
and work will be our general theme and aim. 


Streator can be reached via the Sante Fe, 
C., B. & Q. and Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Persons living on the Illinois Central or 
Rock Island can also reach Streator; the 
former via La Salle, the latter via La Salle 
or Ottawa. All those wishing to attend are 
requested to notify, as soon as possible, the 
pastor, Rev. L. J. Duncan, or Mrs. Carrie M. 
Plumb, Secretary of the church, so that ar- 


the main like-minded concerning the funda- 


rangements for hospitality can be perfected 


‘The Foremost Baking Powder 


< CreamBakingPowder 43 


HIGHEST HONORS 
World’s Columbian 


in all the World.” 


Dr. Price’s 


Carried off 


pi, 
Vag 
SS 


- at the. 


Exposition, 


November 8, 1894. 
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Have a 
Shampoo 


and scalp, 
them, just as a 
Pearline 
body. 
the Juxury 


invigorates 
of 
ine. 


Moreover, 


ably, as you might be, 


When you do, 
have it with 
Pearline. 

It’s delightful. 
Not only 
cleans your 
head, but 
clears your 
brain. Its good for your hair 
too—invigorates 
bath with 
your 
You're missing half 
bathing, if 
youre doing it without Pearl 
youre not 
getting quite as clean, prob. 
This 
may surprise you—but it’s so. 
Bewure of imitations. 450 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


Europe is surprising; not many years ago it 


+ | was only one per cent. of the total number of 


immigrants, while from 1890 to 1894 it has 
averaged about forty per cent. As to illiter- 
acy, among the Scandanavians, English and 
Germans only about one per cent. of the 
immigrants cannot read and write, while of 
the Huns twenty-eight per cent, cannot 
read or write, of the Poles fifty-six per cent., 
of the Italians sixty-six and three-fourths per 
cent. The adoption of reading and writing 
as a prerequisite to immigration is, the Pro- 
fessor says, ‘‘a convenient test, easily made, 
and somewhat in harmony with our institu- 
tions; and, besides, illiteracy is usually associ- 
ated with a low standard of living.”’ ‘‘*Igno- 
rance and self-government do not work well 
together.’’ T'wo principal reasons given for the 
exclusion of illiterate immigrants were, first, 
their low standard of living, and, second, the 
fact that an increase in the number of labor 
ers within a country, after a certain point is 
The 


premise to the entire argument was that no 


reached, tends to keep wages down. 


one can claim that, because indiscriminate 
immigration Aas been beneficial, in the future 


ae" 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


the resuli will be the same. 
changed. 


Conditions are 
We used to have immense tracts of 


—_—_—_—_— 


Chicago Preparatory School, 


3715 Langley Ave. 


Preparation for university, 
and business. 
under teachers of successful experience. 
and Kindergarten departinents. 
of boarding pupils received 


technical 


schools 
Thorough training in all branches 
Primary 
A limited number 
Careful attention 
given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17. 
Rev. JOHN H. PAKR, Pres't. 


free fertile land awaiting the agriculturist; 
now our free lands are so poor that they are 
not accepted asa gift. 


Canton, Ohio. 
Word comes thata liberal movement has 
started in this city under the inspiration of 


Liberal 


the Congress. Rev. S. 5S. Condo, 


“THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 


An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th, 


552-554 MONROE STREET. 


Co- 


(Near Ashland Bivd 


formerly a Methodist minister, has set to 

work preaching the freer gospel, and already 

has a congregation of one hundred and fifty. 
Geneva, Ill. 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 21, Mrs. C. P. 

Woolley The 


service was conducted by Rev. T. 


was ordained. 


ordination 


H, Ed- 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 


The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
Instruction is not by translation. but by 
in the new language. 


Method.’’ 
conversational exercises 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send tor Circular. 


. LE PRAN\ AIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc : 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 


pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


Louis. Washington, Phil- 
Minneapolis, 


dowes, at the representative of the congrega- 


But after his 
service an ordination sermon was preached 


tion, of which he is a member. 


by Rev. Mr. Jones, who spoke on the voice 
of the Spirit to the church. Mr. Jones also 
gave the charge to the minister, while Mr, 
Gould gave the right hand of fellowship. 
The charge to the congregation was given by 
Rev. J. Il. Acton, of the People’s Church in 
Aurora. The annual meeting of the church 
was held on the 25th, and the reports showed 


that over six hundred dollars had been raised 


MME, ANNA MIGLIARA, 


NINTH SEASON, 


Teacher of Singing. 


Ten years on the operatic stage in Italy. 


_ “Your method and training exemplify the genu-| Over 600 volumes. 
ine old Italian School, and will lead students to 


the perfection of the ‘Bel Canto.’”’ 


SOFIA SCALCHI LOLLI. 


Studio 56 Kimball Hall. 


243 Wabash Avenue. 


in addition to the regular expenses, to pay 
the remaining debt on the parsonage and to 
purchase an organ. The Sunday school has 
just published a catalogue which numbers 
Unity Club, the Ladies’ 
Society, the Sunday school, and the Lend-a- 
Hand Club have eacha small surplus in the 


treasury. About forty dollars were raised 


for missionary purposes The following trus- 


POWDEK POINT SCHOUL. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot! other 
is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivi ual teaching 


buildings, 


and its novel 


arrangement 


and home lite for the buys. 
B KNAPP, S R 


tees were elected for the coming year; B. W. 
Dodson, chairman, Orville T. Peckham and 
Julia C, Blackman. 


Greenville, S. C. 


The Woman’s Alliance of Greenville, 


ee, 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


New holiday edition from new plates. Paper, 50 


flexible| bringing in something to be added totheir 
CHARLES H. KERR & 


enter cloth, $1.00; white vellum 
1a, $2 00, postpaid. 
COMPANY. 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


a 


$1.50; 


South Carolina, have decided upon an apron 
sale the last of November as the means of 


building fund. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTARERS, 


161 Twenty-Second Street. 


CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


Contributions of aprons of any description 
are solicited from the readers of UNITY. 

We are making progress in our community, 
but as we are only a dozen, we need help 
from all who sympathize with the liberal 
movement, Contributions may be sent to 
Mrs. M. P. Gridley or Mrs. A. Viola Neblitt. 

Littleton, N. H. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association met at Lit- 
tleton, October18 and Ig. This was made 
the occasion of the ordination of Mr. W, P. 


Elkins by the Association, Rev. Dr. 5. C. 


Beane and Rev. Messrs. L. F. Snapp, J. M. 
Wathen, Enoch Powell, Lyman Clark, J. B. 
Morrison, C. C, Vinal and J. Kk. Wright tak- 
ing part in the service, On the following 
morning the devotional service was conducted 
by Kev. A, N. Somers, and after the busi- 
ness meeting a platform meeting, on **The 
Religion of Jesus—Its Place and Help in 
Modern Life,’’ was begun by an address 
by Kev, James E. Wright. Later the topic, 
‘Our Field, our Mission and our New Uni- 


tarian Banner,”’ 


was discussed in. short 


addresses. 
Erie, Pa. 

During the month of October services were 
held in the Universalist church morning and 
evening, in the evening service religion be- 
ing approached from the side of art. The 
Young People’s meetings were given Oct. 9 
to devotional services; Oct. 23, toa general 
entertainment, and Oct. 16 and 30, to Polit- 
ical Economy, the topics being ‘‘Iland and 


Labor’’and ‘*Capital - Its Origin and Office ”’ 


Rev. Howard MacQueary, the pastor, con- 
ducted the class in political economy. On 
the monthly bulletin of the church the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 
WHAT UNIVERSALISTS BELIEVE. 

1. We believe in one God, whose nature 
is Love, but we do not believe inthe Trinity. 

2. We believe that Jesus Christ was the 
greatest religious Teacher of history, but we 
do not believe that he was God. 

3. We believe that man is by nature a 
child of God, and therefore he is not *‘totally 
depraved.’’ 


4. We believe in the immortality of the 
soul. 

5. We believe in just retribution, but not 
in the endless punishment of the wicked. 
‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
reap here and Lereafter.”’ 

6. We believe that all men will sooner or 
later, in this world or in the next, be saved 
from sin and misery and do God’s will. 

7. We believe that this salvation will be 
effected, not by Christ’s atonement but by 
obeying the moral laws of God. — Salvation 
by character, not salvation by creed or faith 
is what we teach. 


8. We believe that the Bible is the best 
piece of religious literature, but it is not in- 
fallible in every word or passage, nor is it 
the only *‘inspired book,”’ 

9g. We believe in the Church—that is, in 
organized effort for the promotion of truth 
and righteousness. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Unity Club of the Unitarian church 
here continues its three sections this year. 
Che Literature Section will have for its work 
a study of the novel with the following topics: 

1. The Literary and Ethical Value of the 
Novel. Old English Novelists: Fielding; 
Smollett. 2. The Great Romancers: Scott; 
Dumas. 3. The Character Keaders: Thack- 
Balzac. 4. The Analytical Novelists: 
§. The 
Tolstoi. 6. 
Fiction. 7. The 
Modern Development of the Short Story. 8. 
My Favorite Novel. 


ery; 
Hawthorne; George Eliot; Howells. 
Russian Novelists: Turgueneff; 
Contemporary French 


The Evolution Section will study plants 
of Prof, C. R. Barnes of the 
University of Wisconsin, 


under the lead 
And a_ general 
course of lectures by eminent scientific men 
will also be arranged. G. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Unity church is bravely trying to go on 
another year without a settled minister. Mr. 
Roberts comes up from Kansas City and 
speaks Sunday evenings, and Mr. W. F. 
Dyer has been chosen superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, which meets in the forenoon; 
so that good werk is being done both for the 
children and the older people. G. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Thetrustees of the Second Unitarian church 
have arranged for 


a series of fortnightly 
lectures on Social Evolution, to be given by 
university professors, as follows: Oct. 19, | 


— are. —_—— 


HOUGHTON,MIFFLIN&CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Their Wedding Journey. 


By W. D. Howes. Holiday Edition. 
Fully Illustrated by CLIFFORD CARLE- 
TON, and bound in very attractive style 
from adesign by Mrs. Whitman. Crown 
Svo, $3.00. 


Unguarded Gates, and Other 


Poems. 


By T. B. ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.25. <A beautiful book containing 
the poems written by Mr. ALDRICH in 
the last six years. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in a new Camdridge Ladition. 
Printed from wholly new plates, large 
type, on opaque paper. With a Bbio- 
graphical Sketch, Notes, Index to Titles 
and First Lines, a Portrait, and an En- 
graving of Whittier’s Amesbury home. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Lon fellow. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top,$2.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Whittier's Poetical Works. 


New /Hlandy-volume Edition. In four 
beautiful volumes, large type, opaque 
paper, tasteful binding. With four Por- 
traits and a View of Whittier’s Oak 
Knoll home. Uniform with the //andy- 
volume Longfellow. 4 vols. 16mo, $5.00; 
half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; full 
morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, 
$9.75; full calf, flexible, $12.75. 
Riverby. 

A volume of eighteen characteristic out- 
door papers on flowers, eggs, birds, 
mountains, prairies, and other appetiz- 
ing subjects, treated with great freshness 
and insight. By JOHN BURROUGHS, au- 
thor of ‘*Wake-Robin,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALpDRICH. /oli- 
day Edition. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost. Crown octavo, 
finely printed and bound in attractive 


Style, forming an exceedingly attractive 
book. $2.00. 


Philip and his Wife. 


A strong story with a noble purpose, 
told with great powerand grace, by Mrs. 
DELAND, author of ‘John Ward, 
Preacher,’’ ‘‘Sidney,’’ ‘*Mr. Tommy 
Dove,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Timothy's Quest. 

A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. 
WIGGIN'S most popular stories. Printed 
from new plates, very fully and artistic- 
ally illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD, 
and attractively bound. Crown 8vo, 


$1.50, 
the Dozy Hours, and Other 


Papers. 


Another book of fresh, original, and de- 
lightful Essays, by AGNES REPPLIER, 
author of ‘‘Books and Men,” ‘‘Points of 
View,”’ ‘*Essays in Idleness.’’ Each, 
16mo, $1.25. 

Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and 
Diary. 
A book of great interest about one of the no- 


blest of American women, by Rev, DANIEL 
D. Appison. Witha Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


Master and Men: The Sermon 


on the Mountain, practiced onthe Plain. A 
thoughtful book, contrasting current Chris- 
tianity with that of Christ, and illustrating 
the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, 
George Fox, General Gordon, and George 
Macdonald. By Rev. Dr. W, B. WriGut, au- 
thor of ‘‘Ancient Cities,’’ and ‘The World to 
Come.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boys on an Electrical Boat, 


A thoroughly interesting and exciting story 
of the adventures of three boys, who saw and 
heard and took part in a multitude of inci- 
dents, and learned a great deal, practically, 
of the wonders of electricity, By JoHN Trow- 
BRIDGE, Professor in Harvard University. 
16m0, $1.00, 


The Rubaiyét of Omar Khayydém. 
Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp 
FITSGERALD, With a Biography of Omar 
Khayyam, a Biographical Sketch of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and 56 superb Illustrations by 
Evinu VeEppER. fopular Edition, Crown 
8SVO, $5.00, 


The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, and 
Other Stories. 


A new volume of Bret HArRTE’s inimitable 
stories. 16mo, $1.25, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 
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PECGIAL 30 DAY 


>e j , sf i , ‘ceive this paper. If you do not 
ou should order immediately ; in no case later than 390 days from the time you receive t 
wish the instrument yourseif, you shoul avail yourself of this great offer AT ONCE, even if you are obliged to borrow the 


village it will sell a dozen or more at regular price. We desire to ma 
help us to introduce them to your friends, we shall esteem it a great favor. Enclose 


the ORGUINE'ITLE atonce. 


506 UNI 
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TY 


November 8, 1894. 


RARE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


RARE, WHEREIN? Let us giev you particulars. 


BOOKS. We guarantee the 


Best Terms, and Best Books 
Best stprinis,, = MOSt interesting anc 


inding; instructive stories written for 
the children. Prices, 50 cents, $1.00, $1.50, graded to suit all ages, 


BIG SALES! LARGE PROFITS! EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY! 


If you want your choice of territory, send immediately 45 cents to pay express 
charges, and we will send you full instructions and 


a 
in every particular. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. We give full instructions. 
Address, Dept. Rare, S. I. BELL & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADBLPHIA, PA 


HE COLUMBIAN ORGUINETTE.,, Te Great 


——= *Musical Wonder 
Awarded a Hedal at the World’s Fair as the BEST. 


Plays Hymns, Popular Airs, Quadrilles, Polkas, 


Asnesan i lTaenonnnnuinn once, so as to sell thousands at regular price, BI1O.O@. To this end I 
AMI i ANAM am willing to offer First One at 
it) iv 
i who are sure to order at regular price. ‘The instrument speaks for itself, 
— it sings its own praises. A mere Child can play it. Adapted 
for Singing or Dancing Parties, and fur Winter Evenings Entertainment. 
Simply turning the handle feeds the music strips, blows bellows, and pro- 
duces the music. Music is as melodious and sweet as a cabinet organ. 
1LOOdO popular tunes are ready ; music costs but @ few cents per tune, 
and lasts for years. A sclection of music goes free with each one. The 
— ORGUINETTE isthe sweetest, most interesting musical instru- 
_ ment produced, and will repay its cost in enjoyment a hundred fold. 

To introduce AT ONCE, we will, on receipt of this advertisement and 
R. $3.00, sendthe ORGUINETTE, exactly the same as we sell for $10.00, 


i ie. 
_— ee 


- 
‘ 


money. n easily sell the ORGUINET TE, and realize a good profit. No such offer was ever yaper. I will give notice from pulpit severa 
sg Boneae < Take advantage of it while the opportunity isyours. OUR PROFIT must come from future P ; 5 | P _ 
snles. OUR CONFIDENCE in its Genuine Merits is so pe that we believe when one is introduced in a town or times. Llow many of our people will yoisa 


e each purchaser from a town our agent, and if you can 
5.00 with this notice, and we will ship 
Address BATES ORGAN MFG CO.,100 yas, Street, Boston, Mass. 
This firm is perfectly reliable. Established in business over 25 years. — LD. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
LINEN 


FREE! 
WRITING PAPER 


IN The finest made—for Polite Correspondence} 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


ART EMBROIDERY 5 bong 


velopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 
LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Established 1845 Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 


Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYO G6. WHEELER, Prop. 


: ee The Proper Renovation of 
Chicago Watchmaker Institute, Gentiemnen's Gaian 
219-21 Walnut St., 


Rockford, 1} Our Exclusive Business. 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
Padies Gailorin 


AND DRESSMAKING. 


EVENING, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND 


THE GkKEAi AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


Onry Brest-CiAss WORK. HICHOLASAUW) 


141 EF. Twentieth St.. CHICAGO 


Prof. E. A. Ross, Ph. D. (Zconomics), ‘‘The 
Evolution of the Family;’’ Nov. 2, Prof. 


JUVENILE AND OTHER HOL] DAY BOOKS. David Starr Jordan, Ph. 


Stanford University), “The Evolution of the 
Common Man;’’ 


above), ‘*The Origin of Goodness;’’ Nov. 30, 


If you want to make from $250.00 to $400.00 between now and the Holidays,| Prof. W. W. Thoburn, Ph. D. (Zoology), 
write to us at once for a Canvassing Outfit of our BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE HOLIDAY|*‘The Evolution of Religion;” Dec. 14, Prof. 


W. H. Hudson (Zxe/ish), *‘Evolution of the | 
Moral Sanction;’”? Dec. 28, Dr. Ross (as|'4Stety Of the instrument, ©2.50. 


the State are taking towards it: 


church, Oak Park: ‘‘I shall certainly en- 
deavor to attend personally, * * * My people 
feel that they have given all the time that can 
Waltzes, and HMornpipes. Our object is to have it introduced at | be spared to such meetings, having already 

45.404), as every one sold selle | attended three conventions, but the Congress 
HN others. We ask in return that you show instrument to your friends, | wil] have our hearty sympathy in its objects 
Mt ; and it may be possible we cansend delegates, 
[ will certainly bring the matter before the 
society at the proper time.’’ b 


Kev. R. A. White, pastor of the Engle- Grand Mediterranean 


wood Universalist church: ‘I have already 
written you that | am going to Streator. | 
have advertised the meeting in our parish 


question. The distance is against many from 
Chicago attending * * * May the work of}! 


Nov. 16, Dr. Ross (as 


bove), **The Evolution of the State.’’ 


Correspondence a 


The Streator Congress. 
Letters continue to come in concerning the 


treator Congress indicative of an important 


S 
7 . °€ t ; B l ; 1.0 2 
OUR BEAUTIFUL $4.50 OUTFIT FREE. meeting. ‘The following extracts from letters ey. ert 


from pastors in the State will indicate better 
than anything else the temper of the move- 
ment and the attitude which the pastors in 


Rev. RK. F. Johannot, pastor of Unity 


D. (President of Lear 


TO 
PLAY 
THE 


Organ 


*“CLARK’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reeq 


organ, distinct from any previous work by the 
samme author. It contains all that is needed for a 


**EMERSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS.” 


_ Easy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with 
fine collection of organ music. #%2.50. 


‘*BELLAK’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE ORGAN,” 


German and English Edition. Paper, 75 


*“*WINNER’S EUREKA METHOD.” 


The latest instruction book, Paper, 75 


cents; Boards, $1.00. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price, Send for catalogues of organ music. 
LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


allow me to do to help it.”’ 
Kev. A. J. Messing, minister Kehilath B’nai 


and soul with you in the liberal movement. I 
personally intend being with youin Streator.” 


ompagnie Generale Transatlantique— FRENCH LINE 


ana Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


‘LA TOURAINE.”’ 


Departure fromi New York February 6th  Dv- 


‘ation of trip 63 days. ITINERARY: New York 
lin ' to Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes- 
unifying the liberal forces go bravely on. | sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the Pyra- 
am willing todo what my other work will mids, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
New York, 


Steamer will stop at principal ports a number of 


Sholom congregation, Chicayo: ‘‘] am heart| days for side excursions. 


Resei vations now being made 
MAURICE W, KOZMINSKI, 
Gieneral Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 


Rev. J. O. M. Hewitt, pastor Unitarian 


_.. 


church, Sheffield, Ill.: “If it is possible, I 
will be there and will do my part.’’ 


Rev. B. RK. Bulkeley, pastor Unity church, 
Chicago: ‘tl mean to come and shall of 
interdenominational fellowship.’’ 


Rev. E. Eppstein, minister B'nai Sholom 
congregation, Quincy, Ill.: ‘*I wish the Con. 
gress all possible success,”’ 


Rev. M. J. Miller, Geneseo: ‘*Your invi- 
tation ought not to be lightly set aside. The 
object of the Congress attracts my attention 
and awakens new interest. There is a 
prophecy in the air tolift us from our placid 
moorings.” 


Rev. M. H. Harris, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer (Universalist): **You have 
a most admirable program for your meeting, 
[am sure I should enjoy the meeting to a 
great degree. Shall be most happy to be 
present if no obstacle comes to prevent.’’ 


Rev. W. W. Fenn, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian church, Chicago: ‘*I expect to attend 
the Congress not only in my own person but 
also as representing the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference.’’ 


Rev. Frank M’Alpine, pastor First Univer- 
salist church, Peoria, Ill.: ‘‘1 should enjoy 
the meeting very much and will try to attend. 
Just at present, however, I am not certain 
about my time. Iwill read your call to my 
church, and shape matters to attend if pos- 
sible.” 


Rev. L. W. Brigham, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church at Macomb: “It would afford 
me great pleasure to attend the Streator Con- 
gress did circumstances permit. Such we 
cannot always control, and it will be impos- 
sible for me to be present. Hoping good re- 


CARKIAGE GOWNS. 
in hall or parlor, and new Churches un- 
~ 
BOYDSTON BROS. 
Charity, set to old tunes; 51 Hymns with 
The three bound together, with eight Choral 
3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 


MRS. G. NELSON & MISS A GRENQUIST, 
t NITY SUNDAY GIRGLES Suite 1, 39 EAST CONGRESS ST. 
rovided with Hymn Books, will want our 
ymn Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and 
music. Love to God and Love to Man; 
47 songs adapted to ‘Gospel’ tunes. Respon- UL! N I) E RT A K E RS. 
sive Services with prayer and closing chant. 
Each pamphiet 5 cents. LADY ASSISTANTS. 
Responsive Services added—a complete little 
service book—for 15 cents; $1.50 per doz. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago | Tel. Oakland 842, 


sults will follow the Congress, leading toa 
closer and more fraternal relation of all works 
on behalf of universal truth, I remain yours 
cordially.’’ 


Rev. Max. Landsberg, rabbi of the Jew- 
ish congregation at Rochester, writes, not 
concerning the Streator meeting, but the work 
of the Congress in general, of which he is a 


Lifelnsurance 


course be glad to lend a hand in helping on Written on all the popular plans ~ ordinary 


life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
ments, annuities, etc. 


Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 


Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 
partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 
and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, Ill. 


UP-TO-DATE CLOTHING 


Solddirect to consumers AT LOWEST PRICES 
ever before offered. Buy direct from im- 
porters and manufacturers. We ship 
WITH PRIVILEGS OF EXAMINATION, We 
Se -ave you from 30 to 50 per cent. A tailor 
ae fit suit, $3.50. Fall or winter overcoats, 
$5.50. Boys’ combination Syits $2.18. 
FUR OVERCOATS A SPECIALTY. Send to-day 
fork Rec mammoth catalog. acerert - 
OXFORD MFC.CO. , Clothing Dept. *™ 
344 WabashaAve., Chicago, il. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by -— 
WILSON'’S COMMON SESE EARD««~ 


Hundreds are being 
where medical ski!! has failed, 
string or wire attachmenttolr 


let 
Oe KY 


the WILSON. EAR DRiM {0 e 

Lape Be 7473 Trust Bldg. POUISY LE, 
—— 
— 
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Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages: 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGIO™: 
UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAE: 


CHICAGO, |director: ‘I have full sympathy with the| 


Address, SAM'L COLLYER, TACOMA, WASH 


ing 


November 8, 1£94. 


UNITY 


‘Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 


world means something. 


Scott’s 


mulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Soltd Flesh, and 
gives Vital Sirength. It has no 
equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 


Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott& Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 60c. and §1. 


l 
work. Iam heart and soul with you and 
shall be delighted to do anything in my'| 
power to further the end and aim of the 
organization which is in complete harmony 


with the work to which I have devoted my 
life,’’ 


Rev, R. B, Marsh, pastor of the People’s 
Church of Peoria: ‘*I am deeply interested in 
this matter andso are my people. * * * I shall 
be with you if possible and take some one at 
least, as I did to the other Congress. I shall 
be pleased to help in any way you desire.”’ 


ne 


The Study Club. 


It is hoped that a complete program for a year’s 
work may be given each week in Unity, along 
with such other matter as may be of help to those 
interested in the intellectual side of our work, 
and we urge all of the clubs, of whatever name, to 
send us their programs as early as possible. 


Program of the Economic Section of the 
Unity Club of the First Unitarian 
Church, Omaha, 1894-95. 


The work of the Club is divided among 
the following sections: I. Economics; II. 
Shakespeare and Dramatics; III. Contem- 
porary Poets; IV. Lectures, 

Any person interested in the work of the 


Club, may become a member on payment of 


Death to High Prices! 


rect to the consumer at f 


Shipped on approval 
where. Send for a sample of ite work and catalogue. 


FREE Columbian half dollar every pure 


chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av.. Chicago. UL 


Buy Direct from the’ Factor 
and save agents’ and canvass- 


ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
§ we shall sell the Majestic di- 


cost. The Majestic is recog- 
| 5 nized as the best machine for 
4 family use, and has always 
so been sold by our agents for 
= $60. For a limited time we 
2. shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
oa ail attachments free of charge. 
any- 


an annual fee of one dollar. 
ECONOMIC SECTION: MONETARY 
AND THEORY, 
Charles S. Lobingier, Director. 
Nov. 2. Primitive Money. 1. Nature 
and Functions of Money as Illustrated by its 
Origin. (Jevons, ‘“‘Money and the Mechan- 
ism of Exchange,’’ Chs. iii., iv. Walker, 
‘‘Money,’’ Chs.i., Hi.) 2. Emergence from 
the Barter Stage, and what it dSignifies. 
(Sherwood, History and Theory of Money, 
Lecture I. Jevons, Ch. i.) 3. Early Sys- 
tems of Currency. (Ridgeway, ‘‘Origin of 
Currency,”’ etc., Ch, ii. Jevons, Chs. iv., 
v. Walker, Ch. ii.) 
Nov. 23. Aetallic Money. 1. Early use 


¢ 


HISTORY 


FOR BEAUTY 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 


plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
nothing equal to it. 


of Precious Metals as Money and Reasons 
therefor. (Ridgeway, Chs. v., vi. Jevons, 
Ch. vi. Sherwood, Lectures ii., iii, Jacob, 
‘‘The Precious Metals,’’ Vol. I.) 2. Token 
Money. (Nicholson, “Money-and Monetary 
Problems,’’ Ch. iv. Walker, Ch. xii. Jev- 


ons, Ch. xvi.) 3. Coinage: (a) Purpose, 


NO PAIN! 


A-CORN SALVE io poison: 


©. FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 


(4) Advantages and Drawbacks, (c) Seign- 
orage, (d) Debasement. (Sherwood, pp. 68- 
75, 367-70, Walker, Ch.ii. Jevons, Chs. 
vii., xiii. Nicholson, p. 42.) 

Dec. 14. Paper Money. 1. Nature of 


vou WANT a BARGAIN? F&, WISH to sell? 
TED APROR SALE 


HAR BACH & CO. 809Filbert St. Phila. Pa, 


LANTERNS WAN 


ns 


Paper Money and Motives for its Issue. 
(Sherwood, Lecture ix. Walker, Chs. xiv., 
XVii., Xviii., xxii. Jevons, Ch. xviii.) 2. 
Economic Effects as Illustrated in History: 
(a) American Paper Currency, (4) The French 


Assignats, (c) Other Examples. (Walker, 


OF CHURCH FURN/ SHINCS <a 


—s 


ar 


. Cc 


SCHOOL’ company 
GRAND RAPIOS.MIG/T. 


Chs. xv., xvi.) 3. Money and Intrinsic 
Value, 

Jan. 11. Banking and Credit. 1. Bank- 
ing in General—Its Operations and Processes: 
(2) Deposit, (4) Discount, (c) Exchange, (¢) 

ssue,(¢) The Check and Clearing House 
Systems. (Dunbar, ‘‘History and Theory of 
Banking,’’ Chs. ii., iv. McLeod, ‘¢Elements 
of Banking,’’ Chs. v., vii., ix. ‘*Theory and 
Practice of Banking,’’ (4th ed.) Chs. vi., viii., 


J: THE RELIGION of GOOD SENSE 
K <l TH TWO MONTHS ON TRIAL FOR 10 CENTS 


a TOR 


ycazS“Che DOLLAR Pe YEAR 
BOY FREDERICK A.BISBEE. PHILA. 


NZDOVWwND 
MVUCAYSDMH— 


———— 


(eens 


xviii,, xix. Sherwood, Lectures iv., v. 
Walker, ‘*Money, Trade and Banking,’’ Chs. 
xii., xiii. Jevons, Chs. xx., xxii.) 2. The 
Economic Functions of Banking. (McLewd, 
‘‘Elements,” Ch. vi. ‘*Theory’’ (4th ed.)Ch. 
vi.) 3. Credit and Credit Instruments, and 
their Relation to the Money Supply. (Mc- 
Leod, ‘‘Elements,’? Chs. iv., v., x. ‘*The- 
ory,’’ (4th ed.) Chs. iv., v., xx. Jevons, Chs. 
iv., XVli,, xix., xxill, 


Feb. 1. Zhe Two Standards: Introduc- 


DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trials, After a moment 
draw Strong breath 
through the nose. Use 
three times a day, after 


meals preferred, and be- 
Sore retiring. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


pPens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays 

Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects 
embrane from colds, Restores the Senses of 
The Balm is quickly absorbed 


ain and 
the M 
Taste and Smell. 
and gives relief at once, 


A particle is applied into ‘each nostril and is 
. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 


agreeable 
Y BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


tory. 1. The Amount of Money and its Re- 
lation to the Economic Welfare. (Jevons, 
Ch. xxvi. Sherwood, Lecture viii. Walker, 
Chs. iii., iv. Nicholson, Chs, v., vi.) 2. Gresh- 
lam’s Law and the Distribution of Money. 
(Nicholson, Ch. iv. Sherwood, p. 387. Jev- 
ons, Ch. viii. Walker, ‘‘Money,’’ Ch. iii.) 3. 
Production of Precious Metals in Modern 
‘Times and its Effect on the Money Supply. 
(Walker, ‘‘Money”, Chs. v., viii. Nicholson, 
p. 165. Patterson, ‘*The New Golden Age.” 
Jacob, ‘*The Precious Metals’’, Vol. II.) 
Feb. 22. Zhe Two Standards, Continued; 
International Bimetallism, 1. History of 
Bimetallism: (2) In the United States, (4) 
The Latin Monetary Union. (Laughlin, ‘*His- 
tory of Bimetallism.”’ Horton, ‘Silver in 
Europe.” Jevons, Chs. xii., xiv.) 2. Ad- 


vantages of Bimetallism. (Nicholson, pp. 190, 
247. Horton, ‘*The Silver Pound.”’) 3, Objec- 


tions to Bimetallism. (Giffen, ‘‘The Case 
against Bimetallism.’’) 

March 15. Zhe Two Standards, Con- 
cluded; Domestic Free Coinage. 1. Sketch of 
Current Money Standards: (a) Gold Using 
Countries, (6) Silver Using Countries. (Jev- 
ons, Chs. xii., xiv. Walker, ‘*Money.’’ 
Norman, **The World’s Exchange of Stand- 
ard Metals.’’ Seyd, ‘*Bullion and Foreign 
Exchanges.’’) 2, Argument for Free Coinage. 
3. Argument against Free Coinage. 

April 5. A/onetary Panics. 1. Nature and 
History of Panics, (Juglar, ‘‘Brief History of 
Panics.”” Hyndman, *‘Commercial Crises of 
the Nineteenth Century.’’ Nicholson, p. 109. 
Stevens, ‘‘Analysis of the Panic of ’93,’’ 
[Quar. Jour. of Economics, Jan. ’94.] 2. 
Causes of Panics. (Jevons, ‘‘Investigations 
in Currency and Finance,’’ Essays i., vi., viii. 
Sherwood, Lecture xii.) 3. Prevention and 
Remedy of Panics, 


The program each evening consists of the 
presentation and discussion of papers on the 
foregoing topics. The references following 
each, are to-books in the Omaha Public Li- 
brary, and are designed to enable all mem- 
bers of the club to investigate beforehand 
the subject for each meeting. It is requested 
that papers be limited totwenty minutes, and 
that as soon as read, each paper, or a copy of 
it, be deposited with the secretary of the 
club for preservation. 


————_—_—_—— 


The Value of Good Bread. 


is appreciated by every one, but so few are 
able to secure uniformly good results, This 
is often dueto the fact that when milk is 
used the character of it is exceedingly vari- 
able; by using Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream you will overcome this 
difficulty. Try it. 


Che Study Table 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity ‘Jor review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be FO te 


by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 , 


Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price name 
below. 


GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. 
Lafcadio Hearn. 2 vols. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
top, 8 vo, pp. 699; $4.00. 

THE ARTIFICIAL MOTHER: 
FANTASY. By G. H. P. 
by A. W. Van Deusen. 
London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
pp. 31; 75 cents. 

A SAINT. Translated from Paul Bourget’s 
‘*Pastels of Men,’’ by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Illustrated by P. Chabas. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. Silk paper 
boards, gilt edges, 12 mo, pp. 82; $1.00. 


CICERO and the Fall of the Roman Re- 
public. By J. L.Strachan-Davidson, M. A.., 
fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (Heroes 
of the Nations Series). New York and Lon- 
don, G, P. Putnam’sSons. Cloth, 8 vo, pp. 
446; $1.50. 

VENICE. By Althea Wiel. (7%e Story 
of the Nations Series.) New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 8 vo, pp. 478; $1.50. 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Thymol Monk. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, 16 mo, pp. 233; $1. 


A HUSBAND OF NO IMPORTANCE. By 
Rita. (Incognito Library.) New York and 


By 
Cloth, gilt 


A MARITAL 


Cloth, 8 vo, 


London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 18 
mo., pp. 186; 50 cents. 
JOLLY Goop TimgEs Topay. By Mary P. 


Wells Smith. Boston: Roberts 
Cloth, 12 mo, pp. 281; $1.25. 


LITTLE Miss FAITH: The Story of a Coun- 
try Week at Falcons-Height. By Grace L. 
Baron. (The Hazelwood Stories.) Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 16 mo, pp. 174; 75 
cents. 


BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER: OR THE 
WAR ON THE BORDER. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 8 vo, pp. 
451; $1.50. 

A FLORIDA SKETCH-BOOoK. By Bradford 
Torrey. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12 mo, pp. 242; $1.25. 

TRUE LIBERALISM. By W. L. Sheldon. 
Ethical Addresses, No. 7. Philadelphia: S. 


Burns Weston, Paper, 8vo, pp. 18-x.; 12 
cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. By Edwin 
Llewellyn Shuman. Evanston, IIll.: Corre- 


Brothers. 


Boston and New/§% 


With illustrations |§ 
New York and/§ 


Ayer’s 


CHERRY 


a 


AT 
WORLD'S 


> 


For Colds and Coughs 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


AT THE 


World’s 
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WOMEN READERS: 
UNITY. 


9 

9 

9 

9 

? Arrangements have been made whereby up 
9 to and including January 1, 1895, every woman 
? reader of the UNITY can secure the popular 
: and favorite woman’s paper, 
9 
9 
9 
9 
’ 
9 
9 
9 
. 


=— 


‘ 
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) foran ENTIRE YEAR, at the unheard of low 
price of 15 CTS. This will not pay for the 
, bare paper upon which it is printed, to say 
nothing of the elegant illustrations which are 
contained in each number, 

j 


CHEERFUL MOMENTS 


) Is par excellence THE Woman's Paper of ‘ 
America, and devoted wholly to the interests of ‘ 
women, It brings cheer to every household it ‘ 
enters. It abounds in practical suggestions. 
Housekeepers find hints for every iepartment 
of their household duties. Lovers of Flowers 
, and Plants will find it a valuable instructor, 
Nimble fingers which do fancy work will find 
it a guide to new and handsome patterns, 
Husbands’ palates will be tickled by the dainty 
, dishes evolved from its cookery department. 
» And all women can keep posted on Fashioms ,; 
' by reading the Fashion page. Each number {| 
, also contains numerous Poems, Stories and | 
choice miscellaneous reading. 

CHEERFUL MOMENTS should bein every 
home that is graced bythe UNITY. Think of ; 
) receiving a $1.00 a year paper for 


ONLY 15 CENTS A YEAR. 


) 

) 

) This is the most stupendous offer ever made | 
) in the history of the World’s Journalism. It is | 
» almost giving it away to the lady readers of the | 
» UNITY. No other expenditure of ONLY 15 / 
) CENTS could possibly bring so much pleasure | 
} and happiness to your friends, 
» You never had such an offer before, and we | 
» don’t think you will again. 
) Remember this offer will positively not hold { 
) good after January 1, 1895. he to-day. | 
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} Address 
» CHEERFUL MOMENTS COMPANY, 
} 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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The Year-Book 


OF THE 


Unitarian 
Congregational Churches 


FOR 


ISVA. 


With Calendar Adapted for Use 
Throughout the Country. 
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Price, 2O0c., postpaid. 
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FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING €O., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ayuraeruRine 
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1 In Baking Powders 
| “Royal” Leads. 


As the result of my tests, I find the 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER superior toall > 
the others in every respect. C 
free from all adulteration and unwhole-: 2 
some impurity, and in baking it gives off 


any other powder. J/¢ 7s therefore not only 
the purest, but also the strongest powder 
with which I am acquainted. 


WALTER 5. 


Prof. of Chemistry, Rush Medical College, 
Consulting Chemist, Chicago Board of Health. 


All other baking powders are shown ® 


lime or ammonia. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


my 
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It is entirely a 


leavening gas than 
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HAINES, M. D., 
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, 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


spondence School of Journalism. Cloth, 12 
mo, pp. 229; $1.25. 


Nature Stories for Young Readers: ANI- 
MAL LIFE. By Florence Bass. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Paper boards, 12 mo, 
pp- 172; 35 cents. 

THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. Col- 
lected and edited by Moncure Daniel Con- 
way. VOL. II. 1779-1792. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, gilt 
top, large 8vo, pp. 523; $2.50. 


‘‘Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges are no 
higher in price than the worthless imitations. 
Ask to see them. 


Hnnouncements 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, will preach at 11 A. M. on **The 
Word of the Spirit to the Home.’’ Sunday 
School atg:30 A.M. At8p.M. Mr. Zeublin 
will give the sixth and last of his University 
Extension Lectures, the subject being 
‘‘Besant: ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men’ and Social Movements.’’ 

SEEN diac coe 


There its more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
be incurable. For a great many. years doc- 
tors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- 
scribed local remedies, and by constantly 
failing to cure with local treatment, pro- 
nounced it incurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops toa 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it fails 
to cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
2@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


SEND your full name and address to Dob- 
bins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa., by return 
mail, and get free of all cost a coupon worth 
several dollars, if used by you to its full ad- 
vantage. Don’t delay. This is worthy at- 
* % 


tention. 
————— 


Winter Trip to the Orient. 

For the accommodation of winter tourists 
the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique has 
decided to send its finest, fastest and most 
magnificently decorated twin-screw steamer 
La Touraine on a sixty-five-day excursion to 
the Azores and Mediterranean. Thesteamer 
will leave New York on Feb. 6, and to avoid 
winter storms will take a southerly course. 
La Touraine is capable of carrying 500 cabin 
passengers, but to avoid any inconvenience 
her number on this excursion will be limited 
to 260. 

The itinerary which has been decided upon 
is a most interesting one, as will be judged 
by the following resume: From New York to 
Punta Delgada (Azores), Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Barcelona, Marseilles, Villefranche (for Nice 
and Monaco), Naples, Messina, Syracuse, 
Alexandria (for Cairo and the Pyramids), 
Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Piraeus (for Athens), Malta, Tunis, 
Algiers, Gibraltar, Tangier and back to New 
York. 


~~ 
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Milkmen Have an Outing. 

Four hundred and fifty of the best-known 
milkmen of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and Newark, employees of the New York Con- 
densed Milk Co., recently were entertained 
on Mr, Gail Borden’s farm, where the purest 
and most delicious condensed milk comes 
from. Here they were dined and shown over 
the factory, pastures, etc. 

No one of the men who visited the Wallkill 
factory could fail to gain new arguments as 
to the care and cleanliness of these processes, 
with which to help himself in extending his 
business. 

If the entire public were to have an oppor- 
tunity of watching this process from begin- 
ning to end there would be far less ill-health 
and dissatisfaction over our water-thinned, 
impure milk. 

No one .who once uses the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand of Condensed Milk can be 


—$_____ 


You Would Buy a Set 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
think there must be some catch on account 
of the small sum asked for them. It is a 
genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF. YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT ONCE aS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEM- 
CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come First Served 


SELVES OF THIS 


S. MUIR, 


How ate we able to do it? 

and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
LEONARD MANUFACTURING Co., 

“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 
out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 

GREENHOUSES: 
A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS com 


) ; ——@ SOLD FOR 

Ry NES “as (oj (&) 

1% 
These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 
of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording “World’s Fair City.”’ They are genuine works of 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
Sole Agents, Dept, A354, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s 

We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” 

stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every description 


W293 | 
FOR ALL SIX S G 
THE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 

PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 

art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 

What the “Christian at Work’’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894. 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and witb- 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIAL 


TELEPHONE. OAKLAND 319. 


“«voerced from it 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


